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POETRY. 


From the Atheneum Magazine. 
RECOLUECTIONS.—srx ¥. P. WILLIS. 


My youth was happy—I was full 
bf joyous 
In all my dreams, * ed beautiful— 
My step was joy—my voice was mirt 
My tears were few and transient. Who 
Can look upon his earlier years, 
And reckon back his joys and fears— 
His dreams so false, yet happy too; 
His expectations bright and bland; 
His promises, things traced in sand; 
His first young love—the only thing 
Which can escape time’s withering; 
_ His father’s manly tenderness— 
His mother’s love; and yet repress, 
Aye, though he hath not wept for years, 
The gush, the flood of blissful tears? 


I said my youth was happy—yet 
I had hours of thought— 
Some hues from darker passions caught; 

Some feelings I may not forget. 

I have been wandering, when the sky 
Was black with tempest—when the air 
Was rent by the loud thunderer, 

I have felt that I could die, 

To join the dreadful uproar. Storm 

as been at times my passionate, | 
My ardent love, and I have sat 

And wept that I was such a worm, 
Having no power a part to bear 
With Heaven’s avenging minister. 


I have had softer feelings—Night 

Hath poured her flood of silver light 

Into my very soul; and wings 

Have come in my imaginings, 

~ And fann’d the fever of my brow: 

I do remember even now, 

How I have gazed, till soul and eye 

Were fixed in deep idolatry ! 

And I have gazed on woman’s eye, 
And kindled at its hallowed fire— 

And felt her fresh breath stealing by, 
With tones as sweet as ‘Tubal’s lyre. 

And I have seen her bosom swelling, 
To hear the softly whispered vow, 

_ As if the soul, in its deep dwelling, 

Were all too full for stitiness now; 

And then I felt as every drop 
Of my heart’s blood was backward rushing, 

And whelming spirit, life and hope, 
In its most wild tumultuous gushing. 

Oh! I do worship woman—bright, 
High soul’d and lovely woman—age 

Grows gay while living in her light; 
And youth forgets his heritage 

From Eden and his Parent’s fall, 


Dreaming love’s dream—his heaven—his all. 


I never interchanged with men 
My deeper feeling—I have kept 
- My sanctuary closest, when 
Their eyes would sean it, They ne’er wept 
As I would wish to weep—they never 
Have felt a longing wish to die, 
Bat feel as they could live for ever; 
In this world’s hollow pageantry — 
How can I hold communion’ Sti 

It sickens at the heart to keep 
Its fountain sealed. Its waters will— 

Aye, must, or the swell’d heart will break— 
Flow full and freely. I have felt 

As I would give a world to shed 
One burning tear, and yet have dwelt 

As if I were among the dead, 

Myself the only living thing, 
Left of a total withering. 
And yet there ie a pride in feeling 

That thoughts are mine they never knew; 
That though my heart may need their healing, 

Grief never will the soul subdue. 

There is a pride in self communion 
Vn things men cannot feel nor share— 
» In soaring on a nobler pinion, 

To some bright home of purer air 
Where man hath never been. ‘They waken 

Such thoughts as these—an energy, 

A spirit that will not be shaken, 
Ere frail mortality shall die. 
make man nobler than his race, 
And give expansion, strength, to thought; 
_ The tears they start leave not a trace; 

For they are‘fragrant tears, and fraught 
With soothing power—thcy heal and bless 
The spirit in its loneliness. 

A have a nameless feeling, when 

L hear sweet music. I can find 
No sympathy but silence then— 

No kindred eye, or kindred mind, 


To give me back my thoughts. Men are 
Too tame, too passionless—they deem 
feelings singular, 
y. heart’s delirigus joys a dream— 
Myself a strange ehthusiast—Still 


It isa source of pride to'me, _ ; 


To feel my blood tumultuously 
Careering the mina will 
Yo feel the warm, unbid@ew tears, , 
Press gently through the lash; and know, 
That though they shame my manlier years, 
They have a luxury in their flow, 
Too high for their conception.  Stran 
That minds of an immortal birth, 
Formed through the universe to range, 
Should so ignobly cling to earth, 
Having no passion, but of sense; 
No eye for their soul’s loveliness; 
No hate for their fame’s impotence; 
Degraded, slothful, powerless, 
Just living and no more, like worms, Me 
Wasting the earth their life deforms. . 


l have met here and there a heart, 

Whose passion pulses beat like mine; 
Some few who lived like me apart, 

And learned their feelings to enshrine, 
Like holy things. I have lived years. 

In one short hour, spent blissfully 
In their communion—mingling tears, 


Till I had been gontent to die, 
ms spirit was asten’d. One 
do remember neaw—a maid 


Whose voice came o’er me hike a tone 
From some lost Peri. I have said 
How mach | worshipped melody; 
And sure I am that all the strings 
Mine ear hath ever heard will die, 
Aye, fade from my gin 
Ere I forget that tone. We parted, 
I fear—for ever; for her cheek, 
Save when some thought the life blood started, 
Wore not the fresher hues which speak 
Of life’s continuance. Her eye 
Was fraught with too much eloquence; 
Its full fixed look was too intense, 
Too passionate—not soon to die. 
She must fade soon—Oh! how the flowers, 
The brightest flowers of earth do fall' 
How young that hollow grave devours 
Life’s fairest hope! How soon that pall, 
Like Heavi+,’s broad mantle, covereth all! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE SMUGGLERS, nocrunNaL aDVENTURE. 
“ Now might I do it—now he’s fing, 
And now ran do it, and so he ase heaven! 
And so am I revenged!”’ - 

Now, while we are alone, and the vomen-kind 
have retired, if you will re-fill your glass, and draw 
your chair nearer the fire, I will tell you my adven- 
tare with the smugglers, 

You are aware that my father was one of the most 
active magistrates in Merionethshire; and that so far 
from conniving with these ruffians, as many of his 
judicial brethren did, he exerted every energy to de- 
tect and punish them. He became therefore a 
‘*marked man,” and was exposed to much peril in 
consequence; in which I, as his head-man in such 
matters, very abundantly and very inconveniently par- 
ucipated. 

ou can form no conception, my dear friend, of 
the daring devilry of these vagabonds. At the time 
I mention, that is, about forty years ago, the whole 
line of coast, from Towynto Aberdovey, was infest- 
ed with smugglers, who would run their goods— 
chiefly whiskey from Ireland, and other spirits from 
the Isle of Mfan—undcy the very uoses of the magis- 
trates. 

We were sitting here, in this very drawing-room, 
one November evening,—my father, mother, sister, 
and myself, with Parry Wyun, who was then court- 
ing my sister. My father was reading Bell’s Eve- 
ning Courant,—my mother, “with spectacles on 
nose,” was at her stitchery,—Caroline was finishing 
a pen and ink sketch of the old abbey for her lover, 
with whom, of course, she was at the same time flirt- 
ing,—and I was busking some flies‘for the ensuin 
summer. The night was dark and hazy,—the wind 
was very high, notwithstanding,—and, situated as 
this house is, it now and then positively rocked in 
the blast. But with a blazing fire of turf and cord- 
wood,* we set the furious elements at defiance, and 

rsued our different avocations uumolested by the 
invlemeney which made itself felt without. 

Just before the supper was brought in, one of the 
tabourers of the farm rushed into the house, with ti- 


The smaller branches of trees,—an important 
article of fuel in Wales—and a source of considerable 
revenue to the andowser, as well as a comfort to the 


consurmrr. 


dings that a body of smugglers were on their way 
here, denouncing vengeance and death against the 
Squire of ——, for having interfered in the capture 
ot one of the gang two or three weeks before. 
Ah man had first learned the tidings at the pot- 
ho se a Arth bfidge, and had afterwards seen the 
ruffians a vanc@yss, well armed, and apparently much 
‘excited with liq We had no reason to discredit 
his intelligence; and so, sending off all the females 
to the back part of the house, we hastily armed our- 
selves, and stood ready to receive our uuwelcome vi- 
siters. I should mention, that Hukin, then a lad of 
only ten years of age, was despatched to your uncle 
for assistance; and that our furce consisted only of 
my father, Parry Wynn, myself, and three of the 
male servants; we had always plenty of powder and 
shot in the house, and had quite as much ammunition 
as we could well use. You remember old Howel, 
the gardener. The old boy had routed out an old 
swivel, which had lain in his tool-house till it was 
covered with rust, and, as we thought, useless. How- 
ever, he cleaned it as well as he could—fixed it in 
the middle window, and loaded it with a handful of 
swanshot, some bits of old iron, and some nails, and 
awaited the approach of the assailants, as we all did, 
with anxiety and interest. 

Presently we heard a shouting in the direction of 
the carriage-road; and, soon after, we saw some 
flickering and flaming lights, and then, a body of 
men rapidly and riotously advancing. ‘They came 
up the right hand road, bawkng, and tearing, and 
blaspheming, in a manner not much calculated to as- 
suage our alarm. ‘They jumped over the gate, de- 
ployed as it were, on the lawn, and stood ready to 
carry the place by assault. I never shall forget my 
father’s coolness and courage on that memorable oc- 
casion. No general at the head of his army could 
have evinced greater deliberation aud more deter- 
mined bravery. 

Theleader of the ‘rebel host,” after speakinz a 
few words to his followers, came forward, and very 
audaciously demanded the surrender of my father! 
** Shall I let fly, Mister bach?” asked old Howel, 
ashe pointed the swivel towards the gang. ‘* Stir 
not a finger till I tell you, Howel,”? was my father’s 
answer; and throwing up the window, he held a par- 
ley with the besiegers, 

**I tell you what, my good fellows,” he said, 
** you had better quietly disperse and go your ways. 
No notice shall be taken of the matterif you do; and 
if you do not, we are sufficiently well armed within 
to destroy every one of you.” i stood just by my 
father as he spoke, and [had my gun ready cocked ia 
case of need. My father’s address was received 
with a yell of insolent defiance; and a miscreant at 
one end of the rank, deliberately fired athim, as he 
stood unguarded and bareheaded atthe window. I 
marked the rascal, and my bullet taking a better 
course than his did—for that went into the wainscot 
—went through his head, and he fell. This was the 
signal for a general attack; and nothing was now 
heard but the savage shouts of the assailants, and the 
report of fire-arms. Old Howel’s swivel had no sine- 
cure of it; nor was its sting harmless; neither were 
Wynn, my father, and Lidle. From our situation 
we were well defended by the thick wall ofthe house 
as wellas by some feather beds, which we placed 
against the windows, allowing only sufficient space 
for the reconnoitering of our enemy, and for the 
discharge of our pieces. So that while most of our 
shots told, theirs rebounded against the feather beds, 
or went into the ceiling. Their number, however, 
was s0 great, that I believe they would have effected 
un entrance by bursting the hall-door, had not your 
cousin Jones and your unele, arrived with ten men, 
wellarmed. They did uot a to enter the house; 
but rushed round the north gable, and with a most 
tremendous shout, fell upon the assailants, who im- 
mediately gave way and began to quail, forthey could 
not tell of what this reinforcement cousisted, Our 
little force now joined yon uncle’s, and we quickly 
suceceded in completely routing the enemy. We 
took two of them, who were slightly wounded, and 
they,were afterwards hanged at tse Bok I have rea- 
son to believe theirloss to have been very great; 
none of us received a single scratch or hurt, except 
poor old Howel, who, in his haste to let off the swiv- 
el the second time, set fire to the end of his long pig 
tail, which used very oftea—if you remember—to 
hang down on his shoulder, iu the real old Ben Bo’- 
sun style. The conflagration, however, was extin- 
guished without any damage to the veteran warrior, 
beyond that of singing his ear. 

About Christmas in the same winter, 1 had been 
shooting at Aberllaveny, with Price Jones, of ‘Tai- 
garth, and Mostyn Lloyd, of Ceven-mablee. At that 
time Ellen Owen, of Aberllaveny, was the Belle of 
the county, and the young fellows on the hill-side 
(myself among the number) were mad after her. If 
the truth was known, I suspect that my visit to Ab- 
erllaveny, on that cecasion, was rather more influenc- 
ed by the charms of the fair EMlen, than by any ve- 
hement desire of two or three days shooting; aod glad 


in my heart was I when my companions went home 
on the third day, leaving me there by myself. 

It would not be right perhaps, to tell you of all the 
sweet sayings and pretty flirtations which took place 


between Ellen and me that day; because she is now 


a sedate grandmother, and I a widower; but this 1 
may say, that I can even now remember it to haye 
been one of the ha »piest days of my life. But mp: 
piness like every thing else in this changeable world 
must have an end; and as I had promised to be home 
on the evening of the third day, I was coustrained to 
part from Ellen, But I lingered as long as I could, 
and it was nearly dark before I set out on my home- 
ward journey. 

You know that there are two roads from Aberl- 
laveny hither,—the lower and the upper; the latter, 
which being the shortest, I selected; and with my 
gun on my arm, and poor old Carlo by my side, 
commenced my journey. The day had been beauti- 
ful and bracing, and the evening, although a little 
overcast, was fine. But there is no calculating upon 
the duration of fine weather among those rugged hills 
and 1 had scarcely walked two miles, and reached the 
upper part of Bwieh Coch (the Red Defile) before a 
fog came on, and shut out from my view, uot merely 
the mountains at a distance, but the rocks, and stones 
and dykes, which served as marks to guide me along 
the path. I had traversed the road so often, that | 
thought I could find my way blindfolded; and so, per- 
haps, I might; but I will defy any one to go right in 
such a fog, as frequently, in winter, covers the hills, 
I had another evil to apprehend, and that was « snow- 
storm; for I knew very well that the fog was but the 
forerunner of such a catastrophe, and that sooner or 
later the storm would come down. 

There is nothing that so much paralyzes a man’s 
energies, in a situation like mine, as alarm; and I felt 
this most painfully. ‘There was I upon the summit 
ofa bleak, barren, pathless mountain, without a louse 
within at least two miles, and about to be exposed to 
onc of those sudden tempests Which overwhelm both 
man and beast with their fury. Poor Carlo saw my 
danger, and looked up in my face and whined. It it 
had been merely dark, he would readily found out 
the way; but the condensed fog had destroyed all 
scent, aud we were both powerless, In the midst of 
my perplexity, I deseried what I conceived to be the 
beaten path which led down into the valley, and 
whistling to my companion, I proceeded along as 
quickly as the rugged nature of the road and the 
darkness would permit me. I went on, and ov, and 
on—and still I was on the mountain. It was clear 
that this could not be the right path; but »s it was a 
path, it must lead somewhere, and | was determined 
to follow it to its termination, and so desperaté and 
dariug was I, that, had I known it Jed to the shades 
below, I believe lL should not have drawn back. 

The storm, asI anticipated, began to rise; at first, 
the wind blew gustily down the hill side, and, then, 
soughed and sighed along the valley—groaning, as 
it were, for the mischief it was about todo, A few 
large, broad, and feathery snow-flakes now fell, and 
did not tend to assuage my fears. As the snew now 
began to fall more thick and swifuly, the mist cleared 
off and surrounding objects became more distinetly 
visible. I soon found out that I had been proceeding 
in a retrogade direction, and that I was now descend- 
ing the moorland declivity of Selgwm-bach—the 
long, rugged, and barren track, which terminates 
ouly on the sea-shore on the northern side of the Bay 
of Cardigan. Soon after this discovery, I perceived 
a twinkling light, in a hollow, abouta hundred yards 
beneath me. Cheered by the welcome vision, | sped 
on with renewed vigour, and soon reached the dwell- 
ing, whence the gladdening beacon issued. 

t was a mean, miserable, and solitary hut; but, 
mcan as it was, my perilous situation imbued it with 
a degree of excellence, which opulence, at andther 
time, would searcely have exceeded, { pushed open 
the door: and, after stauunbling over the pig-trough, 
and two or three empty tubs, which weve placed in 
the passage, I found myself in the cold, cheerless, 
and clay-floored apartment of a mean hut, which was 
pretty well filled with smoke, and other contents 
which I could not for some time desery. A cur— 
that everlasting appeudage to our Welsh wig-whams 
—I soon found, was one of the inhabitants: for no 
sooner had [ lifted the latch, than I heard its suappish 
yapping, accompanied by ‘* Down, Restless—down 
Sir!” in atone which was any thing but masicas. | 
__ By the dim light of a waving turf-fire, | deseried 
the bowed and crippled form of an old woman, » ho 
sat shaking with mst on the settle ia the chimuey 
corner, and seemed to have been dozrg or sleeping 
till my entrance disturbed her. ‘* Well, modrid,”* 
said ‘‘ean you give me shelter from the snow-storm ? 
I have lost my way in the fog.” ‘Aad who may ye 
be?” asked the beldame, as thrusting # rush candle. 
into the fire, she obtained a light. Anwy! of 
Coed,” was my answer. “Well—ye may come in,” 
said my hostess; und I, accordingly, sat myself down 
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by,the fire, which I. replenished, unasked, from a 
creé} filled with turf. — 

I had not been here more than a quarter of an 
hour, before three men entered, and my first glance 
detected in the foremost of them, the ruffian who 
led on the assailants at my father’s. I felt very un- 
easy at the discovery; but the man, as it happened, 
did not seem to recognise me; and, after rudely 
welcoming meto his dwelling, he got some whiskey 
out of a cupboard, and some bread and cheese; and, 
inviting me to partake of it, fell to work with his 
companions, eating and drinking with avery hearty 
energy. As the storm still raged without, and as 
the snow now fell faster and thicker, the man very 
civilly offered me the use of his bed for the night; 
and having no very vehement desire to walk four 
miles through the tempest, I freely accepted his of- 
fer; and retiring into an inner room, threw myself 
upon a very decent bed, without taking off my 
clothes. 

It was not until this moment that I began to reflect 
upon the probable peril of my situation. I kuew that 
the men who had come in were daring and desperate 
characters; buias I could not perceive any symptoms 
of recognition, [felt some hope that my unprovided 
condition would afford no temptation to their rapacity, 
and that [ should, accordingly, rest undisturbed till 
morning. How far 1 was correet, or not, you shall 
goon know. 

With a mind perfectly at ease, and a body very 
much fatigued, I was soon asleep—dreaming of E!- 
len Owen, and of her sweet, sweet parting words.. 
How long I slept, 1 know not; but I was awakened by 
a scuffling, confused noise in the outer room of the 
building. It ceased; and all was silent, save the 
heavy sighing of the wind, and the sound of the 
frozen snow, whieh it drove against the casement. 
Presently, the outer door of the hut was opened, and 
I heard a heavy footstep on the clay floor of the room. 
1 saw, also, that the person who had entered, carried 
a light, for the rays penetrated the cracks of the 
wooden partition between the roams. ‘I breathed 
quick and gaspingly. What was the meaning of this 
nocturnal visitation? It was strange—most strange 
—that when all was still and silent—when the deep 
darkness of night had wrapped all nature in oblivion, 
the deadly silence should be broken by this stealthy, 
unguiet, alarming intrusion. I listened more atten- 
tively, and I heard a slow and stifled, and muttering 
sound of voices,—*I will, by G—!” reached me 
plain enough. ‘* You shan’t Evan—indeed, you 
shan’t,”” was responded in a voice which, though sti- 
fled, I knew to be the old woman’s. “Get off with 
thee, old fool!” followed: and, then, a heavy, thick, 
and sudden fall. All was now still again, save the 
sound of a slow and stealthy step: it came nearer and 
nearer, till the door of my chamber was opened. 1 
looked instinctively towards the spot, and saw the 
man who had welcomed me with such apparent hear- 
tiness, entering, with a candle in one hand, and a 
large glittering knife in the other. I could not stir 
—I could scarcely breathe, so paralyzed was my 
frame at this horrible sight. Resistance, 1 knew, 
was useless, even if I could have used it: and forcibly 
shutting my, eyes, and imagining a short and fervent 
prayer, I waited the stroke with every faculty wound 
up to the highest pitch of despairing resolution. 

The man approached: I felt his breath apon my 
throbbing temples! . He held the candle close to my 
eyes; for I saw its bright glare through my closed 
eye-lids. This he did, I suppose, to see if my sleep 
was sound. He now placed the candle on a tanle; 
and I saw him now—or fancied that I did so—lift the 
nourderous knife with one hand, whilst he placed the 
other on my head to steady it; and I felt—yes, Tam 
sure I felt—its cold, sharp, smarting edge drawn 
across my throat! At this very instant, I heard a re- 
port of a pistol; and starting up, as it were convul- 
sively, I beheld the ruffian senseless at my feet, and 
the old woman standing over him with the diseharg- 

d pistol in her palsied hand. I put my hand to my 
throat, but I was untouched. My fearful imagina- 
tion had far outstripped reality; for the rufiian had 
not had time to perpetrate his horrid crime. [look- 
ed upon the old woman with amazement not unmixed 
with horror; but she did not évinee any extraordinary 
emotion, probably because seenes of bloodshed and 
slaughter were not unusual toher. ‘* Fly!” she ex- 
claimed; fly for your life!” His comrades (point-. 
ing te the dead man) will soon return, and they 
would murder as both!” 

“But you!”—T] said—*‘what will become of you?” 
‘* Never mind me!” was the answer; “I have the 
means of escaping, and willuse them. But go you, 
and wait not here another minute!” 

I obeyed her injunction, and left the hut, hurrying 
home in the dark as well as I could. I reached my 
father’s house about day-break, and much surprised 
the family was at my unexpected appearance, for all 
had concluded that the storm had detained me at 
Aberllaveney. Nor was this surprise diminished by 


the narration of my adventure, and of my providen- 


tial eseape. _ 1 was put to bed considerably exhausted, 
white Annt Martha mannfactured for mea cup of her 
glorjous caudle; but evenall the pharmaceutical skill 
of this kind ereature could not avert a fever, which 
bound me to my couch for nearly a month. 

The next day my father and a party of men went to 
the hut; but it was completely deserted; nor was any 
clue ever obtained of its guilty inmates, or even of 
my resolute deliverer. CYMRO. 


If you light upon an impertinent talker, that sticks 
to you like a bur, to the disappointment of your im- 


portant occasions, deal fifely with bim, break off 


the discourse and pursue your business. These re- 
pulses, whereby our resolution and assurange are 
exercised in matters of less mgment, will accustom, 
to it, by degrees, on greater occasions, 


LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


THE LIFE OF TITIAN; 

With Anecdotes of the distinguished Persons of his 
Time. By James Northcote, Esq., R. A. 2 vols. 
London, 1850... Colburn and Bentley. 

Mr. Northcote has been too frequently before the 
public, both asa painter and a writer, to render it 
necessary for us to eulogise his various merits. 
Veteran as he is, his mind seems to retain at least 
the greatest portion of the freshness and energy of 
youth. The volumes which he,hag just prod@ced 
have not been subjected to any vgey (rice artange- 
ment (a cireumstance which is, aps, not atall te 
be regretted;) but they contain wr. mass of cufi- 
ous and amusing matter, and much for serious re- 
flection. 

When the length of Titian’s life, the celebrity he 
enjoyed, and his constant intercourse with all who 
were distinguished either by rank or by talent in his 
time, are considered, it will not appear surprising 
that Mr. Northcote, in the course of his narrative, 
has introduced sketches—some very slight, others 
approximating toa finish—of many persons, of whom 
every body must be desirous of knowing something. 
Among these are, Giorg,ione, the Belli, Leo X., 
Bembo, Navagero, Francis L, Aretin (with numer- 
ous letters,) Algarotti, Tribolo, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Paul Veronese, ‘Vintoret, Charles V., Alfonso Lom- 
bardi, Vasari (with his history and correspondence, ) 
Hippolito, Alexander, Catharine, and Giovanni de 
Medicis, Clement VIi., Pordenone, Paris Bordone, 
Paul ILL, the Duke of Urbino, Michael Angelo (with 
many letters,) Ludovico Dolce, El Mudo, &e. &e. 
&e. They will all well repay the perusal. But the 
most valuable part of the work we take to be (and 
we wish it had borne a greater proportion to the bi- 
ographical and historical part,) the original remarks 
by Mr. Northcote himself (an artist of no mean 
powers, and a judicious and experienced critic) on 
art generally, on the peculiar qualities of the Vene- 
tian school, and on the style of Titian, its iustrious 
chief. From these remarks our extracts shall be 
principally, although not entirely made. 

‘Phe diligence with which he (Titian) pursued his 
studies is sufficiently evident from his success. States- 
men and warriors may grow great from unexpected 
accidents, and from a fortunate ¢oncurrence of cir- 
cumstances, neither procured. nog foreseen by them- 
selves; but reputation in the fine arts or the learned 
world must be the effeet of industry and capacity. — 
Titian never lost an hour—always endeavouring to 
add excellence to excellence.” | 

They may also derive some valuable hints from 
the subjoined observation:— 

**} cannot but think that Titian had a considerable 
advantage in the improvement,of his taste for colour- 
ing, from having been in his first studies taught fres- 
co-painting, by which his eye was early inured to 
that fresh, clear, and unadulterated tone which is un- 
avoidably preserved in all those works that are done 
without oi). It was by degrees he crept into the 
knowledge of the use of oil, without having had his 
eye familiarized by early habit to the heavy, dingy, 
slimy effect of various oils and nicgilps; which, as 
they more and more prevail, soak upand destroy 
the wholesome freshness and purity of the Unts, and 
reduce them at last to the saturated appearance of 
an oil-skin umbrella, Artists who paint in water- 
colours justly wish to give their pictures the farce 
and finish of oil; as those who paint in oil should en- 
deavour to impart to their tints the clear and vivid 
purity of water-colours. And the clearness of the 
one, with the depth and solidity of the other, is what 
Titian possessed the power of uniting beyond any 
other painter that ever lived.” 

The third lesson, although of a different nature, 
may be found in an entertaining anecdote of Alfonso 
Lombardi, the sculptor, a friend of ‘Titian’s, and a 
youth of great promise:— 

‘*As he grew up, he was considered very hand- 
some, having « very fine proportioned person, with 
a healthy and spirited cquntenance. “This undoubt- 
edly was the chief cause of his being idle; and accord- 
ingly he seemed to practice the art as if more for his 
amusement or for a certain vanity only, having no 
relish for the slow and laborious process of cutting 
and chiselling marble; and(what is not very uncom- 
mon in the youthful period of life) he became a very 
great fop, and attired himself very fantastically. He 
used to wear round his neck and on his arms, as well 
as on different parts of his dress, fine ornaments of 
gold, and appeared more like a gallant or high born 
courtier, thana studious artist desirous of fame in his 
profession; and, in truth, when he was thus decked 
out, he carried it very awkwardly; for his dress was 
more gaudy and extravagant than that of persons of 
quality; so that, while he put himself into competi- 


wealth and .consequence, instead of being admired 
and respected, he was laughed at and despised by all 
men of sense, and became the jest of his associates. 
Alfonso, being thus enamoured of himself, became 
abandoned to pleasure and to pursuits little benefit- 
ting a prudent and ingenious artist; and at length, by 
these habits, lost all the fame he had acquired. He 
next took it into his head to fall in love, and this with 
a noble lady. One night being ata wedding-ball in 


the palace of a Bolognese count, thisyoung lady hap- 


tion with them, and wished to be taken for a man of 


; pened to bethere also; and she by chance became, his 


partner. In the midst of the dance he turned towards 
her; and heaying a profound sigh, said, ashe looked 
in her face with what he thought ineffable softness in 
his eyes—‘ S’amor non e, che dunquee quel ch’ io 
sento?—If it be not love thatI feel, pray then what is 
it?” The lady, to put a stop to his impertinence, 
smiled and answered—‘£” sara qualche pidocchio— 
Perhaps it isa l—se.’ ‘Thisanswer being overheard 
by the company, was soon talked of through all the 
city of Bologna, and he became the jest of the whole 
town.” 

It is well known that Charles V. made Titian a 
knight and count of the holy Lateran palace, and of 
the imperial court and consistory; and that, subse- 
quently, he created him a count palatine. ‘ These 
honours,”? observes Mr. Northcotey is the more 
necessary to recall to she reader’s attention, as they 
are at this time so totally absorbed and lost in the 
splendour of his single ngme. 

‘The anecdoge of Chales’s having twice picked up 
this great ‘artist’s peficH, and presented it to him, 
saying, ** To wait on ‘Titian was service for an em- 
peror,” is well known; but we do not remember to 
have met with the following:— 

“Titian had painted the portrait of Charles several 
times, as I have before observed; but now being call- 
ed to the court of that prince, he for the last time 
painted his portrait, just as he then appeared in the 
latter part of his life; and this picture also much 
pleased the renowned emperor. Certain it is, that 
the very first portrait ‘Titian drew of him so struck 
him with admiration, that he would never after sit to 
any other artist; and for every portrait Titian took of 
him he gave him a thousand crowns in gold. Titian 
in all painted three portraits of the emperor; and 
when he last sat to him, at the conclusion of the pic- 
ture, Charles said, with emphasis—‘ This is the 
third time I have triumphed over death.’ ” 

In speaking of some pictures which Titian painted 
ata mature period of his life, Mr. Northcote ob- 
serves—and the observation is pregnant with in- 
struction:— 

‘These pictures are in the esion of his Ca- 
tholic Majesty, and held in high esteem for the vi- 
vacity ‘Titian has given to the figures; and in colour 
they are equal to nature itself. But itis certain that 
about this time he made a very great alteration in his 
style of execution from that which he practised in his 
younger days. For his first pictures are finished with 
most incredible diligence, so as to bear examining 
near, and yet look well at a distance also; but the 
works he did about this time are full of strokes and 
spots, after a certain bold manner, so that they seem 
nothing when viewed close, though they look well at 
a distance, as if perfectly finished. ‘This lastmanner 
of his, many painters have endeavoured to imitate, 
by which they have made very gross and random 
work. ‘They have been tempted to imagine it done 
with ease; but in this they are much mistaken, us it 
is the result of.very long practice and vast judgment, 
earned from experience; and so far from being easy, 
that it is impossible to do it well without a long life 
of preparation. And as it demonstrates the great 
master of the art, the ignorant are captivated, and 
conceive that it can be performed at will—not ap- 
prehending the infinite labour it has cost to acquire 
this seeming facility, If the painter should be asked 
how long he was about the picture done in so was- 
terly and free a style, he might give the answer of 
one of the moderns on a similar occasion, to wit— 
‘All my life!’ ” 

On the Venetian school generally, and on the style 
of ‘Titian in particular, the tollowing passage contains 
much valuable remark:— 

*¢ The Venetian painters who fixed the style of 
their countrymen, were most certainly Giorgione 
and Titian. Giorgione took the hint of that fine man- 
ner of colouring which, as we observed before, be- 
came the distinguished characteristic of the Vene- 
tian school, from Leonardo da Vinci, the Florentine; 
and Titian carried it to the greatest possible perfee- 
tion; but Titian adopted this search into colouring at 
an early period of life, and (comparatively speaking) 
knew bat little of any thing else that might tempt 
him into other pursuits; he gave up almost his whole 
time to improving colouring to the utmost perfection 
it was capable of receiving: therefore, if ‘Titian is 
more remarkable as acolourist than asa draftsman, 
the climate had nothing to do with it. And Michael 
Angelo, like the great and judicious artist that he 
was, did not ascribe ‘Titian’s excellence in colour- 
ing, or his defects in other parts, to any particular 
direction of genius which might enable him to suc- 
ceed in any one part of the art more than another; 
no, he well knew that the acquisition of the art, in 
the whole together, or in the several parts and divi- 
sions of it, will always, in the hands of a man proper- 
ly qualified, bear a just proportion to the application 
made, and to the advantage of study enjoyed. Af- 
ter praising Titian’s colouring, his remark apon him 
is—‘It is a misfortune that the painters of Venice 
have not a better manner of study.’ At the same time, 
Giorgione, who was a littleanterior to Titian, founded 
a school of painting at Venice, which school made 
great progress, from the opportunities they had of 
painting large facades and saloons. As ‘Titian, by 
living at Venice, had not the facility of examining 
ancient works, he could not fundamentally acquire a 
great style, like Michael Angelo; and for that rea- 
son he did not bestow on his delineation of forms all 
that attenticn which they merited, and applied him- 
self more to. the appearance of truth, which depend- 
ed onthe colours of the body, and arrived in that part, 


by continual exercise of painting and copying nature, 


to such excellence, that he never has been equalled; 
and what contributed muck.to this, was the vanity of 
the Venetian gentry, who Wished to be painted by him 
or have from his hand those exquisite female figures. 
Contemporary with Tititin, the Duke of Mantua 
employed Mantegna, established at Modena the 
first academy that had beén in Italy, from which 
game Bianchi, the master of Antonio Allegri, named 
Correggio. From the foundation of the Venetian 
school, a mode of proceeding was adopted, which, 
though well calculated to give the painter a greater 
promptness of execution, a more commanding dex- 
terity of hand, and a more chaste and lively colour- 
ing, than is to be found in the artists of the Roman 
or Florentine schools, was also the means of intro- 
ducing a want of correctness in their compositions, 
anda neglect of purity in their outlines. ‘Their me- 
thod was to paint every thing without the preparation 
of a drawing: whereas the Roman and Florentine 
painters never introduced a figure of whieh they had 
not studied and prepared a model or cartoon. Fol- 
lowing the system of hiscountrymen, ‘Titian painted 
immediately from nature; and possessed of a correct 
eye, attuned to,the harmony of effect, he acquired a 
style of colouring perfectly conformable to truth. 
Satisfied with this identity of imitation, he was little 
sensible of the select beauty of form, or the adaption 
of that characteristic expression, so essential to the 
higher order of historic painting. In his works of 
that description, if we look for the fidelity of the his- 
torian, he will be found, like other artists of his 
country, little scrupulous in point of accuracy. He 
neither presents us with the precise locality of the 
scene, the strict propriety of the costume, nor the 
accessories best suited to the subject; attributes so es~ 
timable in the works of those painters who consulted 
the best models of antiquity. 

As Titian contented himself with a faithfal repre- 
sentation of nature, his farms were fine when he found 
them in his model. If, like Raphael, he had been 
inspired with the genuine love of the beautiful, it 
might have led him to have courted it in selected na- 
ture, or in her more attractive charms to be found in 
polished graces of the antique; the purity of his de- 
sign thus united with the enchanting magic of his 
colouring would have stamped him the most accom- 
plished painter that the art has produced. But al- 
though ‘Titian cannot with propriety be placed among 
those artists who have distinguished themselves by 
the excellence of their choice, and the refinement of 
their expression, he is not altogether wanting in 
grandeur or dignity. Like Michael Angelo, he oc- 
casionally exaggerated or went beyond his model; 
but it was rather to render it.more tender and fleshy, 
than, like Buonarotti, to render it more vigorous 
and muscular. A general feeling for colour, rather 
than a correct principle of composition, induced him 
to make prominent the most beautiful parts of his fi- 
gures, as affording the finest masses and the boldest 


rrelief. His female figures and children are preferable 


to those of his men; and he has given them an air of 
naivete and ease, Which, though not absolutely grace, 
is nearly allied to it; and it is generally supposed 
that N. Poussin and the sculptor Fiamingo, who ex- 
celled in the representation of infantine beauty, 
formed their idea of it by contemplating the works 
of Titian. As acolourist, Titian holds an unrivalled 
dominion over every competitor. No painter has 
viewed nature wilh so chaste an eye; and to none 
were the tender blandishments of her charms more 
confidentially communicated. In his pictures the 
tones are so subtilely melted as to leave no intimation 
of the colours which were on his pallet; and it is per- 
haps in that respect that his system of colouring dif- 
fers so materially from that of Rubens, who was 
accustomed to place his colours one near the other, 
with a slight bending of the tints. He observed, 
that in nature every object offered a particular sur- 
face or character, transparent, opaque, rude, or po- 
lished, and that these objects differed in the strength 
of their tints and the depth of their shadows. It was 
in this diversity, that he found the generality and 
perfection of his art. Hence, as Mengs remarks, in 
imitating nature he took the principal for the whole, 
and represented his fleshy tones, chiefly composed of 
demitints, totally by demitints, and divested of de- 
mitints those passages in which few were discernible 
in nature. By these means he arrived at an inde- 
scribuble pertection of colouring, which approaches 
to illusion. 


In invention and composition he confined himself 
toa representation of what appeared to him to be 
naturally necessary to the subject; and this strict ad- 
herence to individuality prompted him to introduce 
into his historical pictures, instead of ideal characters 
analogous to the subject, heads designed from life, 
with a precision which gave to the most interesting 
subjects of history the formality of portraiture. That 
he was capable of occasionally venturing beyond this 
boundary, he has given proof in his fine pieture of 
St. Pietro Martire, in which his friend and admirer 
Algarotti asserts, that the most fastidious critic can- 
not find the shadow of defeet. ‘The composition of 
this celebrated picture is admirable; and though com- 
posed of very few figures, they are spivitedly design- 
ed, full ofaciion, and marked with a grandeur seldom 
found in the works of this artist. As a painter of 
portraits, Titian is indisputably entitled to the highest 
rank. ‘othe nobleness and simplicity of character 
which he always gave them, he added what Sir Josb- 
ua Reynolds calls ‘a senatorial dignity,’ « natural and 
unaffeeted air, which distinguishes his personages 
from those of every other artist; and to his transcen- 
dant excellence in this braneh, he is indebted for a 
great portion of his fame. To the celebrity of Ti- 
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tian as a painter of history and portraits, is to be ad- 
ded his excellence in Jandscape painting. Whether 
it is predominant, or introduced as an accessory, “it 
is always treated by him in the grandest and most 
picturesque style. Suoh is the admirable back-ground 
of his famous picture of St. Pietro Martire, than 
which it would be difficult to find in the whole range 
of art a more sublime and impressive accompaniment, 
so artfully conducive to the terrific effect of the sub- 


ject.” 


OT 
Extract from Irving's Life and Voyages of the Companious 
of Columbus. 
A VISIT TO PALOS. 


SEVILLE, 1828.—Since I last wrote to you, I have 
made, what I may term an American pilgrimage, to 
visit the little port of Palos in Andalusia, where 
Columbus fitted out his ships, and whence he sailed 
for the discovery of the New World. Need I tell 
you how deeply interesting and gratifying it has been 
tome? I had Jong meditated this excursion as a kind 
of pious, and if { may so say, filialduty of an Ameri- 
can, and my attention was quickened when I learnt 
that many of the edifices mentioned in the History of 
Columbus still remained in nearly the same state in 
which they existed in the time of his sojourn at Palos, 
and that the descendants of the intrepid Pinzons, who 
aided him with ships and moncy, and sailed with 
him in the great voyage of discovery, still flourished 
in the neighbourhood. 

The very evening before my departure from Se- 
ville on the excursion, I heard that there wasa young 
gentleman of the Pinzon family stadying law -in the 
city. I got introduced to him, and found him one of 
most prepossessing appearance and manners. He 

ave mea letter of introduction to his father, Don 
uan Fernandez Pinzon, resident at Moguer, and the 
present head of the family. 

As it was in the middle of August, and the wea- 
ther intensely hot, I hired a calesa for the journey. 
This is atwo wheeled carriage, resembling a cabrio- 
let but of the most primitive and rude construction; 
the harness is profusely ornamented with brass, and 
the horse’s head decorated with tufts and tassels and 
dangling bobs of scarlet and yellow worsted. I had, 
for calasero, a tall, long-legged Andalusian, in short 
jacket, little round crowned hat, breeches decorated 
with buttons from the hip to the knees, and a pair of 
russet leather bottinas or spatterdashes. He was an 
active fellow, though uncommonly taciturn for an 
Andalusian, and strode along beside his horse, rous- 
ing him occasionally to greater speed by a loud male- 
diction or a hearty thwack of his cudgel. 

In this style I set off late in the day to avoid the 
noontide heat, and after ascending the lofty range of 
hills that borders the great valley of the Guadalquiv- 
er, and having arough ride among their heights, I 
descended about twilight into one of those vast, silent, 
melancholy plains, frequent in Spain, where I beheld 
no other signs of life than a roaming flock of bus- 
tards, and a distant-herd of cattle, guarded by a soli- 
tary herdsman, who, with a long pike planted in the 
earth, stood motionless in the midst of the dreary 
landscape, resembling an Arab of the desert. ‘The 
night had somewhat advanced when we stopped to 
repose for a few hours at a solitary venta or inn, if 
it might be so called, being nothing more than a vast 
low-roofed stable, divided into several compartments 
for the reception of the troops of mules and arrieros 
(or carriers) who carry on the internal trade of: 
Spain. Accommodation for the traveller there was’ 
none—not even fora traveller so easily aecommoda- 
ted asmyself. The landlord had no food togive me, 
and asto a bed, he had none but e horse cloth, on 
which his only child, a boy of eight years old, lay 
naked on the earthen floor. Indeed the heat of the 
weather and the fumes from the stable made the én- 
terior of the hovel insupportable, sol was fain to bi- 
vouac on my cloak on the pavement at the door of the 
venta, where, on waking after two or three hours 
of sound sleep, | found a contrabandista (or smug- 
gler) snoring beside me, with his blunderbuss on his 
arm. 

Iresumed my journey before the ‘break of day, 
and had mace several leagues by ten o’clock, when 
we stopped to breakiast, and to pass the sultry hours 
of midday in a large village, from whence we de- 
parted about four o’clock, and after passing through 
the same kind of sohtary country, arrived just after 
sunsetat Moguer. ‘This little city (for at present it 
is a city) is situated about a league from Palos, of 
which place.it has gradually absorbed all the respec- 
table inhabitants, and, among the number, the whole 
family of the Pinzons. 

So remote is this little place from the stir and 
bustle of travel, and so destitute of the show and vain 
glory of this world, that my calesa, as it rattled 
and jingled along the narrow and ill-paved streets, 
caused a great sensation; the children shouted and 
scampered along by its side, admired its splendid 
trappings of brass and worsted, and gazed with re- 
verence at the important stranger who came in so 

rgeous an equipage. 
eT drove up to the principal posada, the landlord of 
which was atthe door. He was one of the very civil- 
est men in the world, and disposed to do every thing 
in his power to make me comfortable; there was only 
one difficulty, he had neither bed nor bedroom in 
his house. In fact, it was a mere venta for mule- 
teers, who are aceustomed to sleep on the ground 
with their mule cloths for beds and pack-saddles for 
pillows. It was a hard case, but there was no better 
posada in the place. Few people travel for pleasure 

or curiosity in these out-of-the-way parts of Spain, 


and those of any noteare generally received into pri- 
vate houses. | had travelled sufficiently in Spain to 
find out that a bed, after all, is not an article of in- 
dispensable necessity, and was about to bespeak some 
quiet corner where | might spread my cloak, when 
tortunately the landlord’s wifecame forth. She could 
not have a more obliging disposition than her hus- 
band, but then—God bless the women!—they always 
know how to carry their good wishes into effect. In 
a little while a small room, about ten feet square, 
that had formed a thoroughfare between the stables 
and a kind of shop or bar room, was cleared of a 
variety of lumber, and I was assured that a bed should 
be put up there for me. From the consultations I 
saw my hostess holding with some of her neighbour 
gossips, I fancied the bed was to be a kind of peace- 
ore contribution among them for the credit of the 
10use, 

As soon as I could change my dress, I commenced 
the historical researches which were the object of 


ny me and be my guide, and the following day was 
allotted ta the expedition. We wereto breakfast at 
a hacienda, or country seat, which he possessed in 
the vicinity of Palos, in the midst of his vineyards, 
and were to dine there on our return from the con- 
vent. These arrangements being made, we parted 
for the night. I returned to the posada highly grati- 
fied with my visit, and slept soundly in the extraordi- 
nary bed which, 1 may almost say, had been invent- 
ed for my accommodation, 

On the following morning, bright and early, Don 
Juan Fernandez and myself set off in the Calesa tor 
Palos. 1 felt apprehensive at first, that the kind- 
hearted old gentleman, in his anxiety to oblige, had 
left his bed at too early an hour, and was exposing 


After breakfast we set off in the calesa to visit the 
con¥ent of La Rabida, which is about half a league 
distant. ‘The road, for a part of the way, lay through 
| the vineyards, and was deep and sandy. ‘The cala-, 

sero had been at his wit’s end toconceive what mo- 
tive a stranger like myself, apparently travelling for 
mere amusement, could have in coming so far to see 
80 miserable a place as Palos, which he set down as 
one of the very poorest places in the whole world; 
but this additional toil and struggle through deep 
sand to visit the old eonvent of La Rabida, comple- 
ted his confusion—“ Hombre,” exclaimed he, * es 
una ruina! no hay mas que «os frailes!”—*Zounds! 
_why it’s a ruin! there are only two friars there!”— 
Don Juan laughed, and told him that I had come all 


himself to fatigues unsuited to his age. He laughed | the way from Seville precisely to see that old ruin 
at the idea, and assured me that he was an early | and those two friars. The ealasero made the Spa- 


riser, and accustomed to all kinds of exercises on 
horse and foot, being akeen sportsman, and frequent- 
ly passing days together among the mountains on 


my journey, and inquired tor the abode of Don Juan 


shooting expeditions, taking with him servants, 


Fernandez Pinzo. My obliging landlord himself | horses, and previsions, and living inatent. He ap- 
volunteered to conduct me thither, and I set off full | peared, in fact, to be of an active habit, and to pos- 


of animation at the thoughts ef meeting with the li- 
neal representative of one of the coadjutors of Co- 
lumbus. 

A short walk brought us-to the house, which was 
most respectable in its appearance, indicating easy, 
if not affluent circumstances. ‘lhe door, as is cus- 
tomary in Spanish villages, during summer, stood 
wide open. ‘We entered with the usual salutation 
or rather summons, ‘Ave Maria!” A trim Anda- 
lusian handmaid answered to the call, and, on our 
inquiring for the master of the house, led the way 
across a little patio or court, in the centre of the edi- 
fice, cooled by a fountain surrounded by shrubs and 
flowers, to a back court or terrace, likewise set out 
with flowers, where Don Juan Fernandez was seated 
with his family, enjoying the serene evening in the 
open air, 

Iwas much pleased with his appearance. He was 
a venerable old gentleman, tall and somewhat thin, 
with fair complexion aud gray hair. He received 
me with great urbanity, and on reading the letter 
from his son, appeared struck with surprise to find 
( had come quite to Moguer, merely to visit the 
scene of the embarkation of Columbus; and still 
more so on my telling him, that one of my leading 
objects of curiosity was his own family connexion; 
for it would seem that the worthy cavalier had trou- 
bled his head but little about the enterprises of his 
ancestors, 

[ now took my seat in the domesticcirele, and soon 
felt myself quite at home, for there is generally a 
frankness in the hospitality of Spaniards that soon 
puts a stranger at his ease beneath their roof. ‘The 
wife of Don Juan Fernandez was extremely amiable 
and affable, possessing much of that natural aptuess 
for which the Spanish women are remarkable. In 
the course of conversation with them, I learnt that 
Don Juan Fernandez, who is seventy-two years of 
age, is the eldest of five brothers, all of whom are 
married, have numerous offspring, and live in Moguer 
and its vicinity, in nearly the same condition and 
rank of life as at the time of the discovery. This 
agreed with what I had previously heard, respecting 
the families of the discoverers. Of Columbus no 
linealand direct descendant exists: his was an exotic 
stock that never took deep and lasting root in the 
country; but the race of the Pinzons continues to 
thrive and multiply in its native soil. 

While I was yet conversing, -a gentleman entered, 
who was introduced to me as Don Luis Fernandez 
Pinzon, the youngest of the brothers. He appeared 
to be between fifty and sixty years of age, somewhat 
robust, with fair complexion and gray hair, and a 
frank and manly deportment. He is the only one of 
the present generation that has followed the ancient 
profession ot the family: having served with great ap- 
plause as an officer of the royal navy,trom which he 
retired, on his marriage, about twenty-two years 
since. He is the one, also, who takes the greatest 
interest and pride in the historical honours of his 
house, carefully preserving all the legends and docu- 
ments of the achievements and distinctions of his fa- 
mily, « manuscript volume of which he lent me for 
my inspection. 

Don Juan now expressed a wish that, during my 
residence in Moguer, [ would make his house my 
home. I endeavoured to excuse myself, alleging 
that the good people of the posada had -been at such 
extraordinary trouble in preparing quarters for me, 
that I did not like to disappoint them. ‘The worthy 
old gentleman undertook to arrange all this, and, 
while supper was preparing, we walked together to 
the posada. I found that my obliging host and host- 
ess had indeed exerted themselves to an encommon 
degree. An old rickety table had been spread oat 
in the corner of the little room as a bedstead, on top 
of which was propped up a grand cama de duro, or 
state bed, which appeared to be the admiration of 
the house. Icould not, for the soul of me, appear 
to undervalue what the poor people had prepared 
with such hearty good will, and considered such a 
triumph of art and luxury; so I again entreated Don 
Juan to dispense with my sleeping at his house, pro- 
mising most faithfully to make my meals there while 
I should stay at Moguer, and as the old gentleman 
understood my motives for declining his invitation, 
and felta good humoured sympathy in them, we 
readily arranged the matter. I returned, there- 
fore, with Don Juan to his house, and supped with 
his family. During the repast, a plan was agreed 
upon for my visit to Palos, and to the convent La 
Rabida, in which Don Juan volunteered to accompa- 


sess a youthful vivatity of spirit. His cheerful dis- 
position rendered our morning drive extremely agree- 
able; his urbanity was shown io every one whom we 
met on the road; even the common peasant was sa- 
luted by him with the appellation of cadallero, a 
mark of respect ever gratifying to the poor but proud 
Spaniard, when yielded by a superior. 

As the tide was out, we drove along the flat grounds 
bordering the ‘Vinto. ‘The river was on our right, 
while on our left was a range of hills, jutting out into 
promontories, one beyond the other, and covered 
with vineyards and fig trees. ‘The weather was se- 
rene, the air soft and balmy, and the landscape of 
that geutle kind calculated to pat one in a quict and 
happy humour. We passed close by the skirts of 
Palos, and drove to the Hacienda, which’is situated 
at some Jittle distance from the village, between it 
and the river. ‘The house is alow stone building, 
well white-washed, and of great length; one end be- 
ing fitted up as a summer residence, with saloons, 
bed rooms, and a domestic chapel; and the other as 
a bodega or maguzine for the reception of the wine 
produced on the estate. 

‘The house stands on ahill, amidst vineyards, which 
are supposed to cover a part of the site of the ancient 
town of Palos, now shrank toa miserable village. 
Beyond these vineyards, on the crest of a distant 
hill, are seen the white walls of the convetit of La 
Rabida, rising above a dark wood of pine trees. 

Below the Hacienda flows the river ‘Tinto, on 
which Columbus embarked. It is divided by a low 
tongue of land, or rather the sand bar of Saltes, froin 
the river Odiel, with which it soon mingles its wa- 
ters, and flows on to the ocean. Beside this sand 
bar, where the channel of the river runs deep, the 
squadron of Columbus was anchored, aud from hence 
he made sail, on the morning of his departure. 

The soft breeze that was blowing scarcely ruffled 
the surface of this beautiful river: two or three pic- 
turesque barks, called mysticks, with long latine 
sails, were gliding down it. A little aid of the ima- 
gination might ‘sulfice to pictare them as the light 
caravels of Columbus, sallying forth on their eveut- 


ful expedition, while the distant bells of the town ot 
Lfuelva, which were ringing melodiously, nfight be 
supposed as cheering the voyugers with a farewell 
peal. 

I cannot express to you what were my feeling’s on 

treading the shore which had once been animated by 
the bustle of departure, and whose sands had been 
printed by the last footsteps of Columbus. ‘The so- 
lemn and sublime nature of the event that had fol- 
lowed, together with the fates and fortunes of those 
concerned in it, filled the mind with vague yet me- 
lancholy ideas. It was like Viewing the silent and 
empty stage of some drama when all the actors had 
departed. The very aspect of the landscape, so tran- 
quilly beautiful, had an effect upon me, and as I pass- 
ed the deserted shore by the side of a descendant of 
one of the discoverers, [ felt my heart swelling with 
emotions and my cyes filling with tears. 
_ What surprised me was to find no semblance of a 
seaport; there was neither wharf nor landing-place— 
nothing but a naked river-bank, with the hulk of a 
ferry boat, which, 1 was told, carried passengers to 
Huelva, lying high and dry on the sands, deserted 
by the tide. Palos, though it has doubtless‘d windled 
away from its former size, can never have been im- 
portant as toextent and population. If it possessed 
warehouses on the beach, they have disappeared. It 
is at present a mere village of the poorest kind, and 
lies nearly 2 quarter of a mile from the river, among 
the hills. It contains afew hundred inhabitants, who 
subsist principally by laboring in the fields and vine- 
yards, Its race of merchants and mariners are ex- 
}tinet. There are no vessels belonging to the place, 
excepting at the season of fruit and wine, when afew 
mysticks and other Jight barks anchor in the river to 
collect the produce of the neighborhood. The peo- 
ple arc totally igno-ant, and it is probable the great- 
er part of them scarce know the name of America. 
Such is the place from whence sallied forth the en- 
terprise for the discovery of the western world! 

We were now summoned to breukfast in a litle 
saloon of the hacienda. ‘The table was covered with 
natural laxaries produced upon the spot—fine purple 
and museatel grapes from the adjoining vineyard, 
delicious melons from the garden, and generous 
wines made on the estate. The repast was height- 
ened by the genial manners of my hospitable host, 
who appeared to possess the most enviable cheerful- 


hess of spiritand simplicity of heart, 


hiard’sidast reply when he is perplexed—he shrugged 
his shoulders and crossed himself. 

After ascending a hill and passing through the 
skirts of a straggling pine wood, we arrived in front 
ofthe convent. It stands in a bleak and solitary si- 
tuation, on the brow of a rocky height or promon- 
tory, overlooking to the west a wide range of sea, 
and bounded by the frontier mountains of Portugal, 
about eight leagues distant. The convent is ims 
out from the view of the vineyard of Palos by the 
gloomy forest of pines which L have mentioned, 
which cover the promontory to the east, and darken 
the whole landscape in that direction, 

There is nothing remarkable in the architecture ot 
the convent; part of it is Gothic, but the edifice, 
having been frequently repaired, and being white- 
washed, according toa universal custom in Andalu- 
sia, inherited from the Moors, it has not that venera- 
ble aspect which might be expected from its anti- 

uity. 

We alighted at the gate where Columbus, when a 
poor pedestrian, a stranger in the land, asked bread 
and water for his child! As long as the convent 
stands, this must be a spot ealeulated to awaken the 
most thrilling interest. ‘The gate remains apparent- 
ly in nearly ‘the same state as at the time of his visit, 
but thre is no longei a porter at hand to administer 
to the wantsof the wayfarer. The door stood w:'c 
open and admitted us‘into a small court yard, From 
thence we passed through a Gothic portal into the 
chapel, without seeing ahuman being. We thence 
traversed two interior cloisters, equally vacant and 
silent, and bearing a look of neglect and dilapidation. 
From an open window we had a peep at what had 
once been a garden, but that had also gone to ruin; 
the walls were broken and thrown down;a few shrubs, 
and # scattered fig tree or two, were all the traces of 
cultivation that remained. We passed through the 
long dormitories, but the cells were shut up and 
abandoned; we saw no living thing except a solitary 
cat stealing across a distant corridor, which fled in x 
panic at the unusual sight of strangers. At length, 
after patrolling nearly the whole of the empty baild- 
ing to the echo of our own footsteps, we came to 
where the door of acell, being partly open, gave us 
the sight of a monk within, seated at a table writing. 
He rose and received us with much civility, and con- 
ducted us to the superior, who was reading in an ad- 
jacent cell, They were both rather young men, and, 
together with a noviciate and a lay-brother, who offi- 
ciated as cook, formed the whole community of the 
convent. 

Von Juan Fernandez commiunieated'to them the 
object of my visit, and my desire also to inspect the 
archives of the convent to find if there was any re- 
cord of the sojourn of Columbus. ‘They informed 
us that the archives had been entirely destroyed by 
the French. ‘The younger monk, however, who had 
perused them, had a vague recollection of various 
particulars concerning the transactions of Columbus 
ut Palos, his visit to the convent, and the sailing of 
hisexpedition. From all that he cited, however, it 
appeared to me thatall the information on the sub- 
ject contained in the archives, had been extracted 
from Herrera and other well known authors, The 
monk was talkative and eloquent, and soon diverged 
from the subject of Columbus to one which he con- 
sidcred of infinitely greater importance—the mira- 
culous image of the Virgin posgessed by their con- 
vent, and known by the name of ‘* Our Lady of La 
Rabida.” He gave us a history of the wonderful way 
in which the image had been found buried in the 
earth, where it had lain hidden for ages, sinee the 
time of the conquest of Spain by the Moors; the dis- 
pute between the convent and different places in the 
neighbourhood for the possession of it; the marvel- 
lous protection it extended to the adjacent country, 
especially in preventing all madness, either in man 
or dog, for this malady was anciently so prevalent in 
this place as to gain it the appellation of La Rabida, 
by which it was originally called; a name which, 
thanks to the beneficent influence of the Virgin, it 
longer merited orretained. Such are the legends and 
reliques with which every convent in Spain is enrich 
ed, which are zealously cried up by the movks, a 
devoutly credited by the populace. of] 

Twice a year, on the festival of our Lady 08 La. 
Rabida, and on that of the patron saint of the order, 
the solitude and silence of the convent are tnterrupt- 
ed by the intrusion of a swarming nuititude, com- 
posed of the inhabitants of Moguer, o — and 
the neighbouring plains anc mountains he open 
esplanade in front of the edifice resembles afuir, the 
adjacent forest teems with the motley throng, and 
the image of our Lady of La Rabida is borne forth in 


triumphant procession. 
While the friar was thus dilating upon the merits 


land renown of the image, | amused myself with those 
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day dreams, or conjurings of the imagination to 
which I am alittle given. As the internal arrange- 
ments of convents are aptto be the same from age to 
aze, I pictured to myself this chamber as the same 
inhabited by the guardian, Juan Perez de Marchena, 


at the time of the visit of Columbus. Why might 


not the old and ponderous table before me be the 


very one on which he displayed his conjectural maps, 
and expounded his theory of a western route to In- 
dia. It required but another stretch of the imagina- 
tion to assemble the little conclave around the table; 
Juan Perez the friar, Garci Fernandez the physi- 
cian, and Martin Alonzo Pinzon the bold navigator, 
all listening with wrapped attention to Columbus, or 
to the tale of some old seaman of Palos, about islands 


seen in the western parts of the ocean. 


The friars, as far as their poor means and scanty 
knowledge extended, were disposed to do every 
thing to promote the object of my visit. They show- 
ed us all parts of the convent, which, however, has 
little to boast of, excepting the historical associations, 
The Jibrary was reduced to a 


connected with it. ry 
few volumes, chiefly on ecclesiastical subjects, piled 
promiscuously in the corner of a vaulted chamber, 


and covered with dust. The chamber itself was 


curious, being the most ancient part of the edifice, 


and supposed to have formed part of a temple in the 


time of the Romans. 


We ascended to the roof of the convent to enjey 


the extensive prospects it commands. Immediately 
below the promontory on which it is situated, runs « 


narrow but tolerably deep river, called the Domingo 
Rubio, which empties itself into the Tinto. It is 


the opinion of Don Luis Fernandez Pinzon, that the 
ships of Columbus were careened and fitted out in 
this river, as it affords better shelter than the Tinto, 
and its shores are not so shallow. A lonely bark of 
a fisherman was lying in this stream, and not far off, 
ona sandy point, were the ruins of an ancient watch 
tower. From the roof of the convent, all the wind- 
ings of the Odiel and the Tinto were to be seen, and 
their junction into the main stream, by which Co- 
lumbus sallied forth to sea. In fact, the convent 
serves as a landmark, being, from its lofty and soli- 
tary situation, visible for a considerable distance to 
vessels coming onthe coast. On the opposite side I 
looked down upon the lonely road, through the wood 
of pine trees, by which the zealous Guardian of the 
convent, Fray Juan Perez, departed at midnight on 
his mule, when he sought the camp of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in the Vega of Grenada, to plea! the pro- 
ject of Columbus before the queen. 

Having finished our inspection of the convent, we 
prepared to oes and were accompanied to the 
outward portal by the two friars. Our calesero 
brought his rattling and ricketty vehicle for us to 
mount; at sight of which one of the monks ex¢laim- 
ed, with a smile, ‘‘Santa Maria! only to think!—A 
calesa before the gate of the convent of La Rabida!” 
—And, indeed, so solitary and remote is this ancient 
edifice, and so simple is the mode of living of the 
people in this bye-corner of Spain, that the appear- 
ance of even a sorry calesa might well cause aston- 
ishment. It is only singular that in such a bye-cor- 
ner the scheme of Columbus should have found in- 
telligent listeners and coadjutors, after it had been 
discarded, almost with scoffing and contempt, from 
learned universities.and splendid courts. 

On our way back to the hacienda, we met Don 
Rafael, a younger son of Don Juan Fernandez, a fine 

oung man about twenty-one years of age, and who, 

is father informed me, was at present studying 
French and mathematics. He was well mounted on 
a spirited gray horse, and dressed in the Andalusian 
style, with the little round hat and jacket. He sat 
his horse gracefully and managed him well. [ was 
pleased with the frank and easy terms on which Don 
Juan appeared to live with hischildren. ‘ThisI was 
inclined to think his favourite son, as I understood 
he was the only one that partook of the old gentle- 
man’s fondness for the chase, and that aceompanied 
him in his hunting excursions. 

A dinner had been prepared for us at the hacienda, 
by the wife of the captain, or overseer, who, with 
her husband, seemed to be well pleased with this visit 
from Don Juan, and to be confident of. receiving a 
pleasant answer from the good humoured old gentle- 
man whenever they addressed him. The dinner was 
served up about two o’clock, and was a most agree- 
able meal. ‘The fruits and wine were from the es- 
tate, andl were excellent; the rest of the provisions 
were furnished from Moguer, for the adjacent vil- 
lage of Palos is too poor to furnish any thing. A 

ntle breeze from the sea played through the hall, 
and tempered the summer heat. Indeed Ido not 
know when I have scen a more enviable spot than 
this country retreat of the Pinzons. Its situation on 
a breezy hill, at no great distance from the sea, and 
in a southern climate, produces a happy temperature, 
neither hot in summer nor cold in winter. It com- 
mands a beautiful prospect, and is surrounded by 
nataral luxuries. “he country abounds with game, 
the adjacent river affords abnndant sport in fishing, 


th by day and night, and delightful excursions for 
During the busy seasons of 
rural life, and especially at the joyous period of vin- 


those fond of sailing. 


tage, the family: pass some time here, accompanied 


by numerous guests, at which times, Don Juan assur- 
ed me, there was no lack of amusements, both by 


land and water. 


When we had dined, and taken the siesta, or af- 
ternoon nap, according to Spanish custom io summer 
time, we set out on our return to Moguer, visiting 
the village of Palos in the way... Don Gabriel had 
veen sent in advance to pragure the keys of the vil- 


lage church, and to apprize the curate of our wish to 
inspect the archives. The village consists princi- 

ally of two streets of jow white-washed houses. — 

{any of the inhabitants have very dark complexions, 
betraying a mixture of African blood. 

On entering the village, we repaired to the lowly 
mansion of the curate. lL had hoped to find him some 
such personage as the curate in Don Quixote, pos- 
sessed| of shrewdness and information in his limited 
sphere, and that I might gain some anecdotes from 
him concerning his parish, its worthies, its antiqui- 
ties, and its historical events. Perhaps [ might have 
done so at any other time, but, unfortunately, the 
curate was something of a sportsman, and had heard 
of some game among the neighbouring hills. We 
met him just sallying forth from his house, and, I 
must countess, his appearance was picturesque. He 
was a short, broad, sturdy, little man, and had doffed 
his ecossack and broad clerical beaver, for a short 
jacket anda little round Andalusian hat; he had his 
gun in his hand, and was on the point of mounting 
a donkey which had been led forth by an aneient 
withered handmaid. Fearful of being detained from 
his foray, he accosted my companion the moment he 
came in sight. **God preserve you, Senor Don Juan! 
I have received your message, and have but one an- 
swerto make. ‘The archives have all been destroyed. 
We have no trace of any thing you seek for—nothing 
—nothing. Don Rafael has the keys of the church. 
You can examine it at your leisure—Adios, caballe- 
ro!” With these words the galliard little curate 
mounted his donkey, thumped his ribs with the butt 
end of his gun, and trotted off to the hills. 

In our way to the church we passed by the ruins of 
what had once been a fair and spacious dwelling. 
This Don Juan informed me, was an old family pos- 
session, but since they had removed from Palos it 
had fallen to decay for want of a tenant. It was pro- 
bably the family residence of Martin Alonzo or 
Vicente Yanzes Pinzon, in the time of Columbus. 

We now arrived at the church of St. George, in the 
porch of which, Columbus first proclaimed to the in- 
habitants of Palos the order of the sovereigns, that 
they should furnish him ships for his great voyage 
of discovery. ‘his edifice has lately been thoroughly 
repaired, and being of solid mason work, promises 
to stand for ages, a monument of the discoverers. 
It stands outside of the village, onthe brow of a hill, 
looking along a little valley towards the river. The 
remains of a Moorish arch prove it to have been a 
mosque in former times; just above it, on the crest 
‘of a hill, is the ruin of a Moorish castle. 

1 paused in the porch and endeavoured to recall 
the interesting scene that had taken place there, when 
Columbus, accompanied by the zenlous friar, Juan 
Perez, caused the public notary to read the royal 
order in presence of the astonishedalcaldes, regidors 
and alguazils; but it is difficult to\conceive the con- 
sternation that must have been struck into so remote 
a litle community, by this apparition of an entire 
stranger among them, bearing ~ command that 
should put their persons and ships at his disposal, aud 
sail with them away into the unknown wilderness of 
the ocean, 

‘The interior of the Church has nothing remarkable 
except a wooden image of St. George vauquishing the 
Dragon, which is erected over the high altar, and is 
the admiration of the good people of Palos, who bear 
it about the streets in grand procession on the anni- 
versary of the Saint. ‘his group existed in the time 
of Columbus, and now flourishes in renovated youth 
and splendor, having been newly painted and gilded, 
and the countenance of the Saint rendered peculiarly 
blooming and lustrous. 

Having finished the examination of the Church, 
we resumed our seats in the calesa and returned to 
Moguer. One thing only remained to fulfil the ob- 
ject of my pilgrimage. ‘his was to visit the Chapel 
of the Convent of Santa Clara. When Columbus 
was in danger of being lost in a tempest on his way 
home from the great voyage of discovery, he made a 
vow, that should he be spared, he would watch and 
pray one whole night in this chapel; a vow which he 
Moubtless fulfilled immediately after his arrival. 

My kind and attentive friend, Don Juan, conduct- 
ved me to the convent. It isthe wealthiest iu Moguer, 
and belongs to the sisterhood of Franciscan nuus.— 
The chapel is large, and ornamented with some de- 
gree of richness, particularly the part about the high 
ultar, which is embellished by magnificent. menu- 
ments of the brave family of the Puerto Carreros, 
the ancient lords of Moguer, and renowned in Moor- 
ish warfare. ‘lhe alabaster effigies of distinguished 
warriors of that house, and of their wives and sisters, 
lie side by side, with folded hands, on tombs imme- 
diately before the altar, while others recline in deep 
niches on either side. ‘The night had closed in by 
the time { entered the echureh, which made the secne 
more impressive. A few votive lamps shed a dim 
light about the interior; their beams were feebly re- 
flected by the gilded work of the high altar, and the 
frames of the surrounding paintings, and rested upon 
the marble figures of the warriors and dames lying 
in the monumental repose of ages. ‘he solemn pile 
must have presented much the same ap nee when 
the pious discoverer performed his vigil, kneeling 
before this very altar, and praying and watching 
throughout the night, and pouring forth heartfelt 

raises for having been spared to accomplish his sub- 

ime discovery. 

Thad now completed the main purpose of my jour- 
ney, having visited the various placesconnected with 
the story of Columbus. It was highly gratifying to 
find some of them so little changed, though so greata 
space of time had intervened; but in this quiet nook 


of Spain, so far removed from the main thorough- 
fares, the lapse of time pruduces but few violent revo- 
lutions. Nothing, however, had serprised and grati- 
fied me more than the continue! stability of the Pin- 
zon family. On the morning after my excursion to 
Palos, chancegave me an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the interior of most of their households.— 
Having the curiosity to visit the rem. ains of a Moor- 


ish castle, once the citadal of Moguer, Don Fer- 
_handez undertook to show me a tower which served 
a8 a magazine of wine to one of the Pinzon family. 
In seeking for the key we were sent from house to 
house of nearly the whole counexion. All appeared 
to be living in that golden mean equally remy ved 
from the wants and superfluities of life, and all to be 
happily intervowen by kind and cordial habits of in- 
timacy. We found the females of the family gene- 
rally seated in the patios, or central courts ot their 
dwellings, beneath the shade of awnings and among 
shrubs.and flowers. Here the Andalusian ladies are 
accustomed to pass their mornings at work, sur- 
rounded by their handmaids, in the primitive, or, ra- 
ther, ortential style. 

In the porches of the houses I observed the coat of 
arms, granted to the family by Charles V.,hung up 
like a picture inaframe. Over the door of Don 
Luis, the naval officer, it was carved on an eseutch- 
eon of stone and coloured. I had gathered man 
particulars of the family also from conversation with 
Don Juan, and from the family legend lent me by 
Don Luis. From all that I could learn, it would ap- 
pear that the lapse of nearly three centuries and a 
half has made but little changes in the condition of 
the Pinzons. From generation to generation they have 
retained the same fair standing and reputable name 
throughout the neighbourhood, filling offices of pub- 
lic trust and dignity, and possessing great influence 
over their fellow-citizens by their good sense and 
good conduct. How rare is it to see such an instance of 
so much stability of fortune in this fluctuating world, 
and hew truly honorable is this hereditary respect- 
ability, which has been secured by no titles or en- 
tails, but perpetuated merely by the innate worth 
of the race! | declare to you that the most illustri- 
ous descents of mere titled rank could never command 
the sincere respect and cordial regard with which I 
contemplated this .staunch and enduring family, 
which for three centuries and a half has stood mere- 
ly upon its virtues. 

As I was to set off on my route to Seville before 
two o’clock, I partook of a farewell repast at the 
house of Don Juan, between twelve and one, and then 
took leave of his household with sincere regret. ‘The 
good old gentleman, with the courtesy, or rather the 


Posada to see me off. 1 had dispensed but little mo- 
ney in the posada—thanks to the hospitality of the 
Pinzons—yet the Spanish pride of my hostess, seem- 
ed pleased that I had preferred their humble eham- 
ber, and the scanty bed they had provided me, to the 
spacious mansion of Don Juan; and when I expressed 
my thanks for their kindness and attention, and regal- 
ed mine host with a few choice cigars, the heart of ibe 
poor man was overcome. He seized me by both 
hands, and gave me a parting benediction, and then 
ran after the calasero to erjoin him to take particu- 
lar care of me during my journey. 

Taking a hearty leave of my excellent friend Don 
Juan, who had been unremitting in his attentions to 
me to the last moment, I now set off on my waytar- 
ing, gratified to the utmost with my visit, and full of 
kind and grateful feelings towards Moguer and its 
hospitable inhabitants. 


Insurrection of the Jacquerie in the Fourteenth 
Century.—The Jaequerie, or war of the peasants, so 
called because the gentry gave to them the contemp- 
tuous name of Jacques Bonhomme, or Good-man 
James, was the most dreadful scourge which had yet 
ravaged France; it isimpossible to conceive, and it 
would be indecent and disgusting to attempt to de- 
scribe its horrors. It arose from the series of op- 
pression, scorn, and injury which the peasants, or 
cultivators of the soil, had so long sustained at the 
hands of the nobility and gentry. These last saw, 
in the peasantry, creatures whom they deemed of an 
inferior species to themselves, and whose property 
and persons they held alike at their disposal. What 
little protection the common people had received 
from the crown was now atanend by the king’s 
captivity and the general coufusion throughout the 
kingdom. In these sad days, eacl noble or knight 
became the uncontrolled feudal tyrant of the estate 
which belonged to him; and most of them were in- 
duced, by the intoxication attending the possession 
of arbitrary power, to make a harsh and tyrannieal 
use of their privileges, each practising on his vassals 
the most unlimited oppression. ‘The effects of such 
absolute power terminated in the grossest abuses, 
and at length drove to utter despair the peasantry, 
who.were themselves starving, while as an. insult to 
their misery, they saw their lords revelling in the 
excess of luxury and ill-timed extravagance. After 
witnessing the evils of the country proceed from bad 
to worse, the peasantry at length became desperate, 
and seizing such rustic arms as pitchforks, scythes, 
clubs, and reaping hooks, they rose with fury, and 
joined together in large bodies, resolving to destroy 
all the nobility and the gentry in the kingdom. This 
insurrection took place in several provinces; and, 
as is usually the ease in a war of such a description, 
where an oppressed and ignorant people barst sud- 
denly from their bondage, and revel inevery license 
which ignorance and revenge can st to them, 


| they burnt or pulled down the houses of the nobility, 


cordiality of a true Spaniard, accompanied me to the: 


stormed their castles by main force, misused their 
wives and daughters, put them to various modes of 
death, equally cruel and protracted, and, in short, 
behaved lixe fierce bandogs, suddenly unloosed from 
their chain, and equally incapable of judgment and 
of humanity. “There was one instance, and not a 
solitary one, where this furious rabble roasted a no- 


ble, whose castle they had stormed, alive on a spit, 


and compelled his wife and children to partake of 
his flesh. We willingly leave these horrors in obli- 
vion, only remarking that itis a double eurse of slave- 
ry and oppression, that for a time it renders its vie- 
tims, after they succeed in breaking their bonds, in- 
capable of thinking like human beings. ‘The hor- 
rors of this servile war had this good effect, that it 
impelled all men to join in putting a stop to so ag- 
gravated an evil. ‘The nobility, however, who made 
the use of arms their sole profession, soon united to- 
gether for mutual defence, and, completely armed 
as they were, found no difficulty in defeating the fran- 
tic peasants, though with the most unequal numbers. 
An instance is given by Froissart of an interesting 
nature. The Duchess of Normancy, the Duchess of 
Orleans, and nearly three hundred other ladies of 
quality, young damsels, and children of the nobility, 
had taken refuge in the town of Meaux, where they 
hoped to be defended against the fury of the Jacque- 
rie. Here they were beset by about nine or ten 
thousand of the insurgents; and it became too ap- 
parent that the rabble of the town were to take part 
with the peasantry, and admit them into the place 
without opposition. ‘The Count of Foix and the 
Captal of Buche chancel to pass near the town where 
the ladies were inclosed by such numbers, and heard 
an account of their imminent peril, and of the mul- 
titude of savage clowns by whom they were surround- 
ed. ‘The knights were of different political prinei- 
ples. The earl was French both in birth and opi- 
nions; the Captal of Buche, so called from a district 
in Gascony, of which he was governor, was distin- 
guished by his valour in the service of Edward IIL. 
being the same who led the successful embuscade at 
the battle of Poicters. Both, without regarding their 
difference in other particulars, were alike disposed 
to show themselves good knights, and put their per- 
sons in risk for the safety of so many noble ladies, 
who were destined to death and infamy by a furious 
rabble. The armed attendants of the knights might 
be sixty ances, probably making, with all their re- 
tainers, about three or four hundred men. At the 
head of this very inferior force, the Count of Foix 
and the Captal of Buche rode strait to Meaux, where 
the ladies were still protected in a citadel, or forti- 
fied quarter of the town, although the inhabitants had 
admitted the ruffian mob into the market-place and 
streets of the city. The two valiant knights arrived 
just in time to prevent the females from falling into 
the cruel hands of their outrageous enemies. They 
lowered their lances, and rushed into the market- 

lace, then full of the disorderly rabble, who were 
ill able to endure an attack so furious. They were 
borne out of the town at the spear’s point, broken, 
beaten down, and pursued for miles. Historians 
assure us, that seven thousand of the peasants were 
slain, which is not impossible, considering that their 
antagonists were so fully armed as almost to be invul- 
nerable, while their opponents were entirely defence- 
less. ‘The knights returned in triumph, and burnt 
part of the town of Meaux, to revenge themselves on 
the inhabitants who had admitted the peasants within 
their walls. The warriors who (though personal and 
national enemies) had aeted with so much gallantry 
in behalf of the distressed females were applauded 
and generally imitated. Other battles, like that of 
Meaux, took place in France, in different places, and 
the Jacquerie, which had raged so horribly, was 
finally suppressed.—{ Sir Walter Scatt’s Tales of a 
Grandfather. 


Vanity.—There is great force as wel} as neatness 


in the following epigrammatic description of vanity, . 


given in one of Horace Walpole’s letters in “ Pin- 
kerton’s Correspondence :” 

“It is difficult to divest one’s self of vanity, because 
impossible tou divest one’s self of selfslove. If one 
runs from one glaring vanity, one is eatched by its 
opposite. Modesty can be as vain-glorious on the 
ground, as pride on a triumphal car. Modesty, how- 
ever,is preferabie; for shoul! she contradict her pro- 
fessions, still she keeps her own secret, and does not 
hurt the pride of others.” 

[The ensuing remarks are just in their application 
to criticism and to the attempts of detraetors or en- 
vious rivals to depreciate what they cannot imitute. 

** You are too modest, sir, in asking my advice on 
a point on which you could have no betterguide than 
your own judgment. If I presume to give you my 
opinion, itis from zeal for your honour. 1 think it 
would be below you to make a regular answer to 
anonymous seribblers in a magazine; you had better 
wait to see whether any formal reply 1s made to your 
book; and whether by any avowed writer, to whom 
if he writes sensibly and decently, you may conde- 
scend to make an answer. Still, as you say you have 
been misquoted, I should not wish you to quite 
silent, though I should like better to have you turn 
such enemies into ridicule. <A foe who misquotes 

ou, Ought to be a weleome antagonist. He is so 
umble as to confess when he censures what you 
have not said, that he cannot confute what you have 
said; and o is 80 a as to furnish you with an op- 

unity of proving him a liar, as you 
book to detest him. 
“ This is what I would do: I would specify in the 


same magazine, in which he has attacked you, your 
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real words, and those he has imputed to you; and 
then appeal to the equity of the reader: you may 
guess that the shaft come from somebody whom you 
have censured; and thence you may draw a fair con- 
clusion, that you had been in the right to laugh at 
one who was reduced to put hisown words into your 
mouth before he could find fault with them. And, 
having so done, whatever indignation he has excited 
in the reader must recoil on himself; as the offensive 
passages will come out to have been his own, not 
yours. You might even begin with loudly condemn- 
ing the words or thoughts imputed to you, as if you 
retracted them; and then, as if you turned to pote 
book, and found that you had said no such thing 
there, as what you was ready to retract, the ridicule 
would be doubled on your adversary. Something of 
this kind is the most I Would stoop to; but I would 
take the utmost care not to betray a grain of more an- 
ger than isimplied in contempt and ridicule. Fools 
can Only revenge themselves by provoking; for then 
they bring you to a level with themselves. The 
good sense of your work will support it; and there is 
scarce a reason for defending it, but by keeping up 
a controversy, to make it more noticed; for the age 
is so idle and indifferent, that few objects strike, un- 
less parties are formed for or against them. I re- 
member many years go advising some acquaintance 
of mine, who where engaged in the direction of their 
opera, to raise a competition between two of their 
singers, and have papers written pro and con; for 
then numbers would go to clap and hiss the rivals 
respectively, who would not go to be pleased with 
the music.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Fesruary 26, 1831. 
AFFAIRS OF THE Narion.—A pamphlet has re- 
cently issued from the press of the United States 
Telegraph, at Washington, which possesses interest 
as well for the fair reader as for the ‘* lords of crea- 
tion.” It professes to bea correspondence between 
General ANDREW Jackson, President, and Jon C. 
Catnovun, Vice President of the United States. As 
many of our fair readers will ueither have oppor- 
tunity nor leisure to peruse this correspondence in 
detail, we propose to give a hasty abstract of it in 
order to furnish them with the cause of quarrel and 
the explanations of the several distinguished parties. 
In December, 1827, Mr. Crawford wrote to Mr. 
Balch, of Tennessee, a letter, accusing Mr. Calhoun 
and his family friends of hostility to the ‘* Military 
Chieftain.”” This was communicated to Mr. Cal- 
houn in January, 1829. In April, 1830, Mr. Craw- 
ford addressed a letter to Mr. Forsyth, the Senator 
from Georgia, in which he charged Mr. Calhoun 
with having written, or caused to be written, a letter 
which was published at Nashville, and ‘wherein it 
was asserted that Mr. Crawford had, in the cabinet, 
proposed to arrest General Jackson for his conduct 
in the Seminole war—a statement that ‘‘had the 
effect of rendering General Jackson extremely in- 
imical to him (Mr. Crawford) and friendly to Mr. 
Calhoun.”” Mr. Crawford denied, further, to Mr. 
Forsyth, that assertion, and averred that, on the 
ther hand, Mr. Calhoun made ‘‘a proposition to 
punish the General.” President Jackson, it seems, 
always supposed that Mr. Calhoun was * the uni- 
form approver of his whole conduct on the Seminole 
campaign.” But the General happened to be in- 
formed that ** Mr. Crawford had made a statement 
concerning this business, which had come to the 
knowledge of Col. J. A. Hamilton, of New York,” 
and, on meeting Mr. Hamilton, he told him he had 
received the same information from another source, 
(the Marshal of the District,) and requested him to 
write and obtain the consent of the proper parties 
to his seeing the statement. Aecordingly, Colonel 
Hamilton procured his consent, and Mr. Crawford’s 
letter to Mr. Forsyth. When the President had 
read this, he, the day after (May 13th, 1830) enclosed 
a copy of itto Mr. Calhoun, announcing his purpose 
to ascertain whether it could possibly be correct. 
Such were the causes and commencement of the 
correspondence. 


In answering the President’s note, Mr. Calhoun 
begins by his right to call in question his (Mr. Cal- 
houn’s) conduct on the oceasion mentioned. He 
disclaims any idea of making excuses in his reply, 
and tells the General that he must or should: liave 
known that he (Mr. C.) concurred in the decision 
of the cabinet that the General’s orders did not au- 
thorize the occupation of St. Marks and Pensacola. 
With regard to the part which he took in-the delibe- 
rations of the cabinet, as Secretary of War, he adds 


that he did express his opinion that the orders had 
been transcended, and that investigation, as a matter 
of course, ought to follow; but that he ‘neither 
questioned the patriotism, nor the motives of the 
General;” snd that he finally gave his assent and 
support to the course which was unanimously de- 
termined upon‘in the cabinet, and communicated to 
the Genersl by Mr. Monroe’s letter of July 19th, 
1828, included in the correspondence. 

We quote the last paragraph of the reply of Ge- 
neral Jackson to this Jetter, which more fully than 


any thing we can say, explains the position in which 
_ these two high functionaries stand to each other. 


It is due to myself, however, to state that the 
knowledge of the executive documents and orders in 
my possession will show conclusively that I had 
authority for all I did, and that your explanation of 
my powers, as declared to Governor Bibb, shows 
your own understanding of them. ‘Your letter to me 
of the 29th, handed to-day, and now before me, is 
the first intimation to me that you ever entertained 
any other opinion or view of them. Your conduct, 
words, actions, and letters, I have ever thought 
show this. Understanding you now, no further 
communication with you on this subject is necessary. 

I have the honour to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON. 

To the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, 


The subsequent correspondence served but to 
widen this breach. General Jackson, in his last 


letter to Mr. Calhoun upon this subject, writes 
thus:— 


In conclusion, I repeat, I have always met the 
intimations of your having made before the cabinet, 
in privy council, against me, injurious movements, 
with flat and positive denial, and brought into view, 
by way of rebutter, your uniform and full approval 
of my whole conduct on the Seminole campaign, so 
fas as I, or any of my friends, had heard you on the 
subject; and the high character you sustained tor 
fair, open, and honourable conduct in all things was 
entirely opposed to the secret, uncandid, and unman- 
ly course ascribed to you by those intimations, and 1 
banished from my mind what I conceived to be un- 
just imputations upon your honour by ascribing du- 
plicity to vou, and never, until after the intimations 
were communicated to me of the suggestions of the 
Marshal, as stated in my letter to Mr. Forsyth, a 
copy of which wasenclosed to you. It was then that 
I had a desire to see the statements said to have been 
made by Mr. Crawford, and when informed by Col. 
Hamilton that such statements had been seen in 
writing, that | made the request to see it, with the 
object of laying it before you, which 1 then supposed 
would meet your promptand positive negative. But 
I regret that instead of a negative, which I had a 
right to expect, | had the poignant mortification to 
see in your letter an admission of its truth, Un- 
derstanding the matter now, I feel no interest in this 
altercation, and leave you and Mr. Crawford, and 
all concerned, to settle the affair in your own way, 
and now close this correspondence for ever. 


To this letter Mr, Calhoun wrote a reply, from 
which we give the closing paragraphs. 


After I had so fully demonstrated tay eandour and 
sincerity with which I had acted throughout this 
affair, L did not suppose that you would reiterate 
your former charges; brt having done, it only re- 
mains for me to repeat, in the most positive manner, 
the contradiction. I never for a moment disguised 


Why should I in this instance? 1 had violated po 
duty—no rule of honour, nor obligation of friend- 
ship. I did your motives full justice in every stage 
of the cabinet deliberation, and, after a full investi- 
gation, | entirely approved and heartily supported 
the final decision. In this course L was guided, it 
is true, not by feelings of friendship, but solely by 
a sense of duty. When our country is concerned, 
there ought to be room neither for friendship nor 
enmity, 

You conclude your letter by saying that you un- 
derstand the matter now, that you feel no interest in 
this altercation, and. that you would leave me and 
M r. Crawford, and all concerned, to setile this affair 
in Our Own way, and that you now close the corre- 
spondence for ever. 

It is not for me to object to the manner you may 
choose to close the correspontence on your part. 
On my part, I have no desire to prolong it. The 
spectacle of the first and second officers of this great 
republic engaged iv a correspondence of this nature, 
has no attraction for me at any time, and is very far 
from. being agreeable at this eritical juncture of our 
aflairs. My consolation is, that is was not of my 
seeking; and, as I am not responsible for its com- 
mencement, I feel no disposition to incur any re- 
sponsibility for its continuance. Forced inio it, to 
repel unjust and base imputations upon my charac- 
ter, [could not retire in honour while they continued 
to be reiterated. 

Having now fully vindicated my conduct, F will 
conclude the correspondence also, with a single re- 
mark, that I too well know what is due to my rights 
and self-respect, in this unpleasant affair, to permit 
myself to-be diverted into an altercation with Mr; 
Crawford, or any other individual, whom you may 
, choose to consider as-coneerned in this affair. 
President Jackson. J. C. CALHOUN. 


my sentiment on this or any other political subject. | 


The letter from which the above was taken, closes 
the correspondence between the two high functiona- 
ries, Other documents are appended to the pam- 
phict, from Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, and other 
persons acquainted with the transactions referred to, 
in order to sustain the course of Mr. Calhoun. It 
is a question with politicians to say who has erred 
in this matter: some contend that the Vice Presi- 
dent has completely vindicated himself from the 
charge of duplicity—others think the President has 
been too warm and violent in the matter, and should 
have taken the explanations of Mr. Calhounvas satis- 
factory. For ourselves, we forbear offering an opi- 
nion upon the subject, leaving it to the various 
decisions of our readers, One thing is certain, Mr. 
Calhoun has denounced Mr. Crawford in no mea- 
sured terms, as will be seen from the following let- 
ter; and it is imperative upon the latter to explain 
away the obloquy which now attaches to his conduct. 


Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Crawford, returning his letter 
of 2d Uctober, 1850. 
Fort Hitt, October 50, 1830. 

S1r:—The last mail brought me your letter of the 
2d instant, but post-marked the 23d, which L here- 
with return. 

I cannot consent to correspond with you on the 
subject to which it refers, ‘Lhe controversy is uot 
with you, but General Jackson. You, from the first, 
voluntarily assumed the character of the informer. 
Under that character only can 1 know you, which of 
course precludes all communication between us in 
relation to the controversy, except through General 
Jackson. Regarding you in the light I dv, you may 
rest assured that no abuse on your part, however 
coarse, hor charges against me, however false, can 
possibly provoke me to raise you to the level of a 
principal, by substituting you in the place of Gene- 
ral Jackson in the correspondence. Should you, 
however, submit to the degredation of the position 
which you have thus voluntarily taken, and will send 
this or any other statement to General Jackson, and 
induce him to make it the subject of any further 
communication to me, as confirming in his opinion 
your former statements, or weakening my refutation, 
L will be prepared, by the most demonstrative proof, 
drawn from the paper itself, to show such palpable 
errors in your present statements, as to destroy all 
confidence in your assertions; leaving it, however, 
to those who have the best means of judging, to de- 
termine whether the want of truth be owing to a de- 
cayed memory or some other cause. 

Having been taught by the past the neecssity of 
taking all possible precaution where [ have any thing 
to do with you, 1 deem it prudent not to deprive my- 
self of the advantage which your paper affords me, 
and have accordingly taking a copy, as a precau- 


tionary measure. | um, Xe. 
W. H. Crawiord, Esq. J. C. CALHOUN. 


ELoquence anp Birrerness.—One of the most 


exciting subjects of the day is the debate in the’ 


House of Representatives, in relation to the Russian 
mission. This debate has interest in the eves of 
others than politicians, inasmuch as Mr. Burgess 
and Mr. Cambreleng have taken opposite sides, and 
in doing so have denounced each other in terins of 
no measured pergonality, as well as extraordinary 
eloquence. We have only space in our columns for 
specimens of each, and quote them to our readers 
without any political design, merely as evidences 
of the powers of two prominent members of Con- 
gress. On the first oceasion of Mr. Cambreleng’s 
speaking upon this question, he called Mr. Burgess 
a “ bald vulture.”? The following is the reply of that 
gentleman to this epithet:— 

It is humiliating, but 1 must reply to the gentle- 
man from New York, (Mr. Cambreleng.) For my- 
self, 1 would let him pass. 
umusement, this killing flies with a bodkin. 


would I say, with the commiseration of Uncle ‘Lo- 
bey, to the little buzzing inconvenience, (when | 


using it as such. 


but by what apology fora man? In what other assem- 
bly on earth has ** the hoary head” been a term of 
reproach? Has the gentleman passed so far beyond 
the vigor, and bloom, and modesty of juvenescence, 
that he has forgotten the amiable instinct of our na- 
ture which warns our youth to pay in advance that 
consideration for age which it may come to desire 
for itself? Though gray hairs have been held in re- 
spect by barbarians in all countries, and by even the 
most profligate and unmannered in all ages, yet 
knowing that (abovo ad plumas) I am not disappornt- 
ed in the language or demeanour of the gentleman 
from New York. Men, better than I am, have been 
reviled in their age by men no better than he is. 
Washington wascalled a ‘thoary headed incendiary’ 
by a vagabond of almost unparalleled mendacity and 
iumpudence. The ‘* bald head” is, L assure the en- 
tleman, no joke; though he seems to be original in 
This inconvenience, or if you 
please, imperfection, has been suffered by some very 
great men; but quite rarely, if ever, has it been ex- 
perienced by any very Little ones. Cresar 1s said to 
have been more grateful to the Roman people for 
granting him the right to wear the laurel crown than 
tor any other of their gifts; because the wearing it 
enabled him to conceal the exterior baldness of his 
head. If it be true as Shakspeare tells us it is, that 
what nature has scanted men in wit, she has made 
up to them in hair, then the gentleman, I believe, 
should he win a laurel erown, would never like 
Cesar have occasion to wear it, for any lack of that 
commodity. 

Who reviled the prophet, returning from the 
blazing translation of his master, with a countenance 
bright with the glories of opening Heaven, and 
wrapped in the mantle of Elijah—who, sir, reviled 
the prophet for his ‘* bald head?” Profligate young 
men, boys, children as they are culled; the scum and 
sweepings of the city, and as we find by the historian, 


fit only tor food for those animals which are fed on 


offal. 

rhe gentleman is equally out in his ornithology, 
as in every thing else. The bird of Jove, not the 
vulture, is that soaring wonder, by men called the 
‘*Bald Eagle;” and, sir, never was that ** soaring 
eagle, in his pride of place, hawked at and brought 
down by the mousing owl.” 

Sir, my remarks have been excursive, but I have 
travelled over no ground where some one of the 
gentlemen had not placed himself before me. If 
these gentlemen are out of the field, and I do not 
see thein in force, on any point of the argument, | 
will return to the questions made by us under our 
motion. 

The following is the closing portion of Mr. Cam- 
breleng’s observations, and is designed in especial 
for Mr. Burgess:— 

But, Mr. Speaker, our most painful duty in these 
our parliamentary wars is to encounter age. Not, 
sir, the venerable sage who appears among us to In- 
struct us with his counsels and his experience—to 
improve our manners by setting usa gentle and bland 
example of parliamentary courtesy—to win our es- 
teem and to command our respect and admiration, 
by a deportment majestic and dignified. No, sir; 
age in that venerated form, can never be encountered 
but with feelings of profound reverence and respect 
—the heart leaps to do it homage. But, sir, it may 
be our humiliating duty to encounter it in another 
and a less dignified form, It may appear amongus, 
sir, with its certificate stamped upon its forehead, ot 
forty years hard service in the Old Bailey—it may 
triumphantly unrol its diplomafrom the renowned 
college of St. Giles’—it may rush upon us reckless 
of every rule of propriety, every principle of honour, 
and all the graces of gentlemanly decorum—it may 
turn wild in this House, flourishing its sealping knife, 
hurling its tomahawk, and scattering its poisoned 
arrows with malignant and savage ferocity—it may 
shock our modesty by comparing itself to the noble 
bird of Jove—it may insult the patriotism of the 
House, by associating itself with the venerated form 
of the immortal Washington—nay, sir, it may vio- 
late all deceney and morality, and blaspheme our re- 


ligion, by impiously assuming the holy and sublime 


mantle of the prophet Elijah! 1 trust, sir, that age 
my- iu this degenerate form has never appeared among 
It is a kind of Domitian | us—f hope no such original will ever disgrace this 
Gladly | House—I trust it is but ** faney’s sketch.” Should, 


however, such a calamity ever befall us, I am sure 
the gentleman from Rhode Island will concur with 


have him in my hand,) **Go, poor insect, go; the me that it would be sacrilege—-it would be an insult 


world is surely wide enough for thee and me.” 


to venerable age, to revereuce or to spare “the char- 


L have some apology for giving some attention to | tered libertine.” 


the speech of the gentleman trom New York. ‘The | 
place, however it may be filled, does give a kind of | 


character to whatis said or done init. No matter 


Mr. Speaker, my task is finished. Lengaged in 
this debate from « hard necessity; but, sir, it is a 
duty 1 shall never shrink from, when called upon 


how utterly inconsiderable, or even contemptible | to discharge the obligations of friendship. I have 
person may be, whenever a constitutional portion of | only to regret the absence of the gentlemen calum- 


the people has placed him at one of these desks, re- 


be very creditable, yet must be excusable, in any 
member of this House. ‘The Romaus were wont to 
place a wooden image in their gardens, as.the special 


protector of the place; and Horace has related to us | 


the soliloquy of one of these oman deities, wherein 
he gives some account of his own apotheosis: * I 


“niated, who would have defended themselves with 


plying to what he may have said, though it may not | infinitely greater ability. I now resign sir, most 


cheerfuily resign all the honours of the ring—all the 
vulgar triumplis of the fancy, to those who habitual- 
ly indulge in that exalted ambition. When humble 
ambition, sir, is driven by a hard, but 'mperious nc- 
cessity, “*to qnit the even tenour of its way,” to 
grapple with a Cribb or a Mollineux, the severity of 


was,” said the Priapus, **a useless log, until the the punishment should correspond to the enormity 


carpenter took me in liand; but he has now worked 
me up into a god.” ‘The people of New York can 
surely turn out as good work as-the Roman carpen- 
ter. 
How could I shun insult, when such men are re- 
viled? I did not ask by what statesman or gentleman, 


of the sacrifice. In rebuking calumny, sir, to the 
best of my poor ability, I have not wounded the no- 
ble bird of Jove—I have not ruffled a feather of the 


imperial eagle “towering in his pride of place.” 
red be the arm that would harm the- 


No, sir; withe 
bold bird that sports and revels in the purple cloud 


<. 
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of war, and lights, with a triumphant wing, ou the 
standard of victory. No, sir; the arrow was aimed 
at an ill-omened follower of the camp—at the sable 
bird that hovers over and light upon the field, when 
the ‘* battle’s lost and won,” and claws in the graves 
of the brave for its dreadiul food. ‘The vulture’s 
winged—the true. sportsman pursues such game no 
further—he leaves his victim to rot upon the plain, 
to the kind care of its dusky mourner—with none to 
chant its requiem, but myriads of cawing crows and 
croaking ravens. 


The Education Bill has passed its final reading in 
the lower house of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


THE NEWS. 

Iatelligence from Europe, up to the 16th ult. from 
London and the 10th ult. from Paris, has been re- 
ceived. The warlike proclamation of the Emperor 
of Russia to his subjects, is, probably, the most im- 
portant document: it breathes the spirit of a sanguine 
conqueror, and one who appears little inclined to 
pay deference to the * rights of man” and the natural 
liberties of the people. ‘The Poles evince every dis- 
position to defend their position in a brave and glo- 
rious spirit, and althoughthe odds are fearful against 
them the struggle will be fierce and sanguinary. 

In England no material change had taken place in 
public affairs. ‘The prorogation of Parliament closes 
for a season the discussion of the most important sub- 
jects which must come before that body. The trixls 
of incendiaries continue, and it was rumoured in Li- 
verpool, doubtless without any foundation, that Wel- 
lington was about to become a member of the new 
ministry. Richard Carlisle has been tried and con- 
victed of publishing a seditious pamphlet, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, with a fine an- 
nexed to this penalty. Mr. O’Connell continues to 
excite a disposition among the Irish people for a re- 
peal of the union. The Lord Lieutenant is active in 
an effort to suppress all public meetings on this sub- 

ject. 

In France comparative tranquillity prevails. It is 
said in the Paris papers, that the Military Academy 
at West Point and the French Polytechnic Schools 
are conducted on the same principles. 

We have later advices from Europe. The aspect 
of affairs abroad is still more indicative of war. In 
France 40,000 franes have been collected as a volun- 
teer contribution in behalf of the Poles—20,000 of 
which were given by Lafayette. It is impossible to 
say where these movements will end, but war ap- 
pears inevitable. A battle is said to have been 
already fought between the Russians and the Poles, 
by which the former are said to have lost 1,500 men. 


We perceive from the Philadelphia Gazette of 
Tuesday, that Wittis G. Crank, Esq. has assum- 
ed the editorial responsibilities of that journal. We 
extend to him the hand of fellowship, and wish him 
every success during his progress in a station so re- 
sponsible, believing him fuily qualified to maintain 
the reputation for usefulness and correct conduct, 
which the Gazette has always enjoyed. 


“The Forensic and Literary Cirele of Philadel- 
phia,” celebrated their twelfth anniversary on the 
evening of the seventeenth inst. An appropriate and 
eloquent address was delivered on the occasion by 
Robert T. Conrad, Esq., after which the members of 
the Society partook of an excellent supper at the In- 
dependence Hotel, prepared for them by the active 
proprictors of that establishment. This Society is 
an association of young gentlemen, who meet toge- 
ther one night each week, for the purpose of literary 
exercise and debate. It is one of the most flourish- 
iug and reputable institutions of the kind in the.eoun- 


try. 
A new Indian Tragedy, entitled ‘* Carabassett, 
or, the last of the Norridgewocks,” was produced 


for the first time on any stage at the Portland Thea- 
tre on Wednesday last. 


A Protestant Episcopal weekly paper is about to 
he established in New York, to be edited by the 
Rev. John W. Curtis, and to be under the general 
superintendence of the Right Rev. Bishop Onder- 
donk. | 


The editor of the ** Lancet,”’a medical periodical 
of repute in England, has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a new weekly newspaper, entitled the ‘ Bal- 
lot.” It will be something in the spirit of the French 


paper, ** La Revolution,” and advocate strenuously 


parliamentary reform. If periodicals of this class 
are encouraged and increase, there is no imagining 
the results they may produce throughout Great Bri- 
tain. Cobbett loses much of the influence which he 
would otherwise possess by the coarseness and vio- 
lence of his abuse; but if a few newspapers were es- 
tablished with notions equally radical, without being 
so intemperate and gross, appealing to the reason and 
patriotism, rather than to the passions and necessities 
of their readers, their influence would be tremen- 
dous. 


Newsparsrs Anroap.—The total number of 
newspapers in Great Britain is said to be 295. Of 
these, 72 are printed in London, 13 of which are 
daily, and 24 weekly—in Liverpool 9, and in Man- 
chester 7, 

In Paris they have at least thirteen daily newspa- 
pers. Among these it is said the Constitutionnel 
circulated 14,476 copies daily, during the month of 
Octcber. ‘The Gazette de France circulated 9,407 
copies daily, and the Journal des Debats 8,830. 


AmMeELiA Opts is at Paris, and a constant visiter at 
the soirees of General LarayEtTTE. Miss FRANCES 
Wrieurt was also at Paris at the last dates. 


Ouio.—The population of this state, according: to 
the census just taken, is 937,675 souls. Of these there 
are twenty-nine white persons over one hundred 
yeurs of age, and thirteen coloured persons over the 
suine age. ‘There are 454 deaf and dumb in the state, 
252 blind, and 5,324 aliens. 


The New York Constellation has the following 
notice of an ancient marriage custom in Pennsylva- 
nia:— 

We find in a very respectable historian of the last 
century, the following curious account of a marriage 
custom. How far it 1s correct in relation to revolu- 
tionary tinses, when the desolation of war thinned 
the ranks of the male sex, and a latly might be jus- 
tified for snatching a husband wherever she could 
find one, some of the surviving Seventy-sixers can 
best judge. In the meantime, perhaps, it will be 
news to their descendants, the beaux and belles of 
the present generation. ‘Thus writeé the historian:— 

‘** Before we take leave of the European colonies 
in America, another singularity in the behaviour of 
Pennsylvania lovers deserves.to be mentioned, as it 
shows their women have not even that degree of de- 
licacy, which we have just now. seen them possessed 
of in savage life. When two Pennsylvania lovers 
meet with any remarkable opposition from their 
friends, they go off together on horseback; the wo- 
man riding before and the man behind. In this situ- 
ation they present themselves before the magistrate, 
to whom she declares, that she has ran away with 
her lover, and has brought him there to be married. 
So solemn an avowel, the magistrate is not at liberty 
to reject, and he marries them accordingly.” 


Turatricat,—Mademoiselle de Jick, the Ele- 
phant of Siam, has not been so successful at the Arch 
Strect Theatre as was anticipated. Shegoes through 
her part with great accuracy and sagacity, but the 
Philadelphia public are not likely to be gulled even 
by an clephant. ‘The scenery of the piece in which 
she appears, is very beautiful and magnificent. 

The Chesnut Street Theatre has been well attend- 
ed during the past week, Miss Kelly having been 
re-engagcd, and some of the best comedies in the 
language produced with a most efficient company. 
Mrs. Knight is engaged at this establishment. 

Mr. Forrest is playing at Savannah—Cooper and 
Clara Fisher at New Orleans, and Booth has just 
coneluded an engagement at Richmond. Master 
Burke has been highly successful at Boston. 

The managers of the Arch Street Theatre are 
about to proceed with their eompany to Baltimore. 

The Bowery theatre is to continue.closed until the 
14th of March. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE STARS. 
Stars, that in dim magnificence repose, 


On the blue heights where I would sateless gaze 
O’er all the solemn radiance that flows, 


From the bright mystery of those midnight rays— — 


Your beams are the companions of our youth, 
The fairy light that sooths the infant’s breast. 
Calm as the image of immortal.truth, 
Fair as the vision’d dwellings of the blest;— 
Hark! *tis music .calls—and oh! what strains 


Sublime, yet awfal as the.cloister’d vow, 


Breath’d in Italia’s tongue, where beauty reigns. 
Unheeded whirls the chill wind o’er my brow; 
While to the depths of haunted night are given, 
That legend strain so passionate and wild, 
Thought blending with the radiance of Heayen 
The fleeting lay of hope, and fear the child— 
Such is imagination, such the spells 
That link inviolate the extremes of life, 
Till dark oblivion o’er the spirit dwells, 
And tir’d reason quits unequal strife. 


SELECTIONS. 


Translated for the N. Y. American. 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE TORTURING 
OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

On his entrance into the Hall of Tortares, Philip 
of France seated himself in a large arm chair of 
crimson velvet, the only ornament of this theatre of 
the cruelty and barbarity ofthe 14th century. En- 
guerrand and the other nobles of his train were seat- 
ed behind him, on benches so coarsely and careless- 


make them acknowledge their crimes, thateven their 
confession could not blind him to the motive which 
urged him to perseeute them. A side door sudden- 
ly opened, and preceded by their jailer, six Tem- 
plars entered the hall of their doom. Jacques Molai 
entered at their head. He bowed to theking, as did 
his companions, with the exception of one, who pass- 
ed proudly in front of the king and his train, and 
seated himselfon a bench near them. Philip pre- 
tended not to see him, and seemed hesitating wheth- 
er or no to return the salutes made to him by the 
others who came slowly one by one, throughthe dark 
and narrow door. All was calm and silent in that 
dismal hall. Atlast the King spoke—‘* Let those 
knights,” said he, ‘*‘ who have made a sincere con- 
fession of their crimes, and have thus attained their 
liberty, repeat here, in the presence of their God 
and of their king, what they have already confessed 
in private, that it may be known that no worldly 
thoughts or feelings have urged us to this trial. Our 
sole object is the honour and glory of the church.” 
Some of the prisoners raised their eyes to the face of 
the king, as he made this hypocritical speech, but 
instantly cast them again to the ground. ms 
Flamel touched his friend’s elbow, and he, raising 
his voice to its utmost pitch, exclaimed, ** 1 Guillen 
de Boisne, Knight of the Temple, declare the order 
of the Knights ‘emplar unworthy of existence, and 
infamous; forfelony, impiety, blasphemy, and crimes 
of every kind” 
‘** May the God of Trath confound thee!” ex- 
claimed the Grand Master. 
‘The enraged Boisne replied, ‘*May all the devils 
in hell seize”——— 
‘* Silence!” cried Philip. ‘*Molai, wait till thou 
art questioned, or rather see if, among the knights 
who accompany thee, there are none likely to make 
the confession L require; if not, tortures must extract 
‘¢ There are none.here who fear thy tortures,” re- 
plied the Grand Master calmly. ’ ret 
‘Thy boast shall not avail thee,” replied Philip. 
Thou thyself shalt feel if the executioner under- 
stands his business. Drag Molai to the torture!” 
The Grand Master gave the king one glauce of 
supreme contempt, and exclaimed with fervour, 
“God grant me stréngth to bear this trial.” A yellow 
curtain at the bottom of the hall drew up with a hor- 


racks, saws, screws and other fearful instruments, 
stood a half naked man, humming the tune of a drink- 
ing song, and greasing witha sort of yellow and dirty 
lard, the screws and hingesof the different machines. 
He gazed for one moment stupidly and vacantly 
around him, and then continued his occupation.— 
Among the assembled persons in that Hall some tarn- 
ed away their heads, others shuddered, while Fls- 
mel smiled and pressed the hand of Guillen de Bo- 
isne, who considered himself most happy in having 
escaped from the tortures which now threatened the 
ill-fated Grand Master of the Templars. ‘*Choose,” 
cried Philip, ** confess thy crimes or seat thyself in 
that iron chair.” Molai did net even answer him, 
but calmly and proudly sat himself down in the 
dreadful chair. ‘The executioner rudely tore off the 
white mantle which covered the shoulders of the 
Templar; he then touched a spring, and two large 
iroa hooks twisted the feet of Molai, while six long 
bars of the same metal, disposed in triangles, cross- 


‘}ed on his chest, and ager his naked shoulders on 


the sharp points with which the back of the chair 
was garnished. Molai raised his eyes to Heaven, 
but did not utter a word, a shriek, or even a groan. 
His breath came whistling from his erushed and 
wounded chest, and tne blood flowed in torrents from 
his shoulders on the shining and polished instrament 
of his torture. . 
“Speak,” cried Philip. ‘I am innocent,” replied 
Molai, in a faint and faltering voice. “Sire,” whis- 
ered Enguerrand, ‘the will never confess.” ‘Lake 
oe away,” said King Philip, “another one less re- 
solute will speak;” and .Molai released from the iron 
bars which were maining chest, breathed freely 
once more. While the Grand Master was seated in 
the accursed iron chair, one of the younger Knights 


{had shed tears, and when he was released from the 


rid creaking noise, and in the midst of wheels, and | 


torture the youthful Templar exclaimed—“‘God be 
praised.” Philip now tarned to him and said— 
‘What is thy name?” Pierre de Villencuve,” re- 

lied the Knight. ‘Perchance,” continued the 
icing: ‘hou wilt prove less obstinate than thy Grand 


‘ Master, and tortures will force thee at leas: to con- 


fess.” ‘“Thou art mistaken,” replied the Temnlar, 
‘Drag him to the torture,” cried the infuriated Mo- 
narch. ‘My liege,” said a voice, “itis the same 
to you which one of us submits to the torture, your 
aim being only to enjoy the sufferings of a Knight. 
My brother is young, exhausted by imprisonment, 
hunger and care, and to curtail his sufferings he may 
betray his honour. Let me be tortured in his place. 
My name is Fulk de Trecy.” **No, no, my brother,” 
eagerly replied young Villeneuve, ‘‘do not doubt m 

constancy. Executioner, do thy duty,” and he ad- 
vanced towards the yellow curtain. ‘He is very 
young,” whispered Marigny to the King, ‘he can- 
not bear the torture long.” ‘*So much the better 
Marigny,” replied the King, ‘the will confess the 
sooner.”? And these words were pronounced in such 
a terrible tone of voice, that the astounded minister 
did not venture on another whisper during the whole 
trial. The eyes of the King sparkled with rage; and 


ly made, that save for the want of blood upon them | this same prince who had consented so reluctantly to 
they might easily have been mistaken for instruments | witness this dreadful scene, seemed now determined 
of torture. The king commanded the culprits to be | to exhaust all there sources of cruelty, as if to appease 
brought before him, forgetting in his eagerness to | his conscience, and to persuade himself he had lis- 


tened only to the voice of justice. ‘* Pierre de Vil- 
lenenve,” he said, ‘it is not yet too late.” The young 
man gazed at him disdainfully, and made no reply. 
The executioner instantly seized him, and bound 
him on a machine called the cross of St. Andrew. It 
consisted of two beams laid crossways, and almost at 
right angles. On the limbs of this dreadful cross the 
executioner bound the naked arms and legs of the 
young Templar, and then slowly turned a winch that 
set in motion a small sharp pointed lance which pe- 
netrated the loins of the sufferer. The executioner 
stopped one moment to give the King time to inter- 
rogate his victim while the lance had already pene- 
trated between the cartilages which unite the verte- 
bre. “Speak,” cried Philip. Pierre de Villeneuve 


opened his mouth slowly, and from his purple lips 


eame'forth in short and feeble accents, ‘Not guilty, 
not guilty.” *‘Go on, go on,” exclaimed the King, 
enraged at so much resolution and fortitude. The 
executioner again turned the winch, the lance rose 
by degrees, till suddenly the Knight .gave a shriek, 
shook the St. Andrew’s cross with great violence, 
and the terrible and bloody lance breaking his bones 
like so much glass, penetrated into his bosom. The 
youthful Templar closed his eyes, and his head fell 
onhisshoulder. ‘*My brother, my brother,” shriek- 
ed Fulk de Trecy, ‘Ye have murdered him,” ‘*Why 
did he not confess then,” said Philip, carefully avert- 
ing his eyes while the executioner unbound the corpse 
of the ill-fated Pierre, and bore it away on his shoul- 
der, leaving a long track of blood behind him, 
—When the captives were first summoned into the 
presence of the King, one of them, as we have al- 
ready stated, passed before the royal judge without 
bowing tohim, and had seated himself on what now 
proved to be an instrument of torture. His name 
was John de Beaufremond—he had grown gray in 
the service of the temple, and had been in all the 
campaigns againt the Saracens. He was remarkably 
tall and strong, and during the whole execution had 
kept his large black eyes, arched by long thick and 
grisly eyebrows, full on the King. Irritated by his 
bold bearing, Philip ordered him to be tortured— 
“Thank you,” said the ‘Templar, ‘* I began to think 
that you had forgotten me. Let me expire under 
the same torture which killed Villenewve. 1 loved 
him as my son. [first taught him to wield the lance; 
let my blood be mingled with his, and I ask ne 
more.” **No, no,” replied the King, ** by Our Lady 
that would-be too easy a death forthee. Every bone 
in thy body shall be broken ere thine eyes close on 
the light of day. ‘* As you will,” replied Bearfre- 
mond, **but I thought as I had shed so much blood 
in the cause of Christianity, that I might have chosen 
where and how to shed the last drops that flow in 
these old veins of mine.” ‘Tie him to the clock,” 
exclaimed Philip. This, of all the tortures, was the 
most dreadful. The sufferer was suspended between 
two beams,and above him swung an immense leaden 
weight, which at regular intervals fell and crushed 
one of the limbs of the victim. The executioner tried 
to drag this machine into the centre of the room, but 
it was so heavy as to resist all his efforts to stir it. 
Beaufremond sprang up, and with one firm graspdrew 
the immense apparatus into the middle of the hall. 
—Astonished by this exhibition of strength, the exe- 
cutioner looked upon this victim as a supernatural 
being, and if Beaufremond had only given. him one 
glance of his bright black eyes, he would never 
have dared to touch him. Observing his hesitation, 
the Knight placed himself without assistance on the 
dreadful machine. and the weight began to move re- 

ularly above his head. He had time to confess be- 

ore it reached the large black spot, whence it was to 
fall ou one of his limbs. Look at that weight,” 
said Philip. Noanswer. ‘* Remember that when 
it touches the black spot it falls,” continued the Mo- 
narch. No answer; but the bright black eyes re- 
mained fixed on the King’s face. Suddenly the 
weight touched the black spot—it fell, and crushed 
the Templar’s leg. ‘**T have only one more Jeg at 
your service,” said Bécifrenenl: firmly and proud- 
ly, and still gazing intently on the King, | ** Bear 
him hence,” cried Philip; and starting up,-as if to 
avoid the gaze of his victim, he left the hall, called for 
his horse, and rode off towards the palace. Marigny 
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followed him, and none were left in the hall but John 
Flamel, the legatee of the Pope, and those Templars 
who had confessed. They were sufficient to have 
tortured those among the captives who still survived, 
but their calm and majestic mien had such an effect 
on their judges, that they unanimously started from 
their seats and rushed out of the Judgment Hall.— 
The prisoners were re-condueted to-their cells, and 
John Flamel announced to the crowd without the 
prison, that the confessions had been complete and 
entire, and that in a few days the King’s pleasure 
and justice would be known, Long live King Phi- 
lip—long live John Flamel,: shouted the crowd as 
they dispersed, in anxious expectation for the execu- 
tion of the Knights of the Temple.—({Extract from 
the Priest and the Jewess, a Chronicle of the time of 
Philip the 4th, by Israel Jebusah. ] 


A SKETCH. 


The thirsty feeling of revenge has ever been a 
stranger to my bosom. I have seen it infuse into the 
young, the wise, and the noble, the savage reckless- 
ness of a ferocious beast; but | could not comprehend 
how one familiar -with the passions, fratlties, and 
temptations of human nature, could suffer such a feel- 
ing for-one of his fellow creatures to agitate his bo- 
som. It might, I thought, spring up unwarily in his 
heart; but all the kindher elements of his disposition 
and reason, would prompt him to crush it in its bud, 
or tear it up by the roots, long before it could reach 
maturity, and exercise its powerful influence over his 
actions. 

The Genius showed me a man in a dimly lighted 
apartment, ‘sleeping on an ottoman. ‘lhe moon shone 
through the high arched casement, and painted its 
form on the rich carpet. I wasawed by the solemnity 
of night. 

‘It is enough,” I said, “to put all the unruly pase, 
sions of the world to sleep.” 

**Behold,” said my companion, ‘‘ how it acts upon 
others. 

As he spoke, the door opened softly, and admitted 
atall form, wrapped in amanue. The cowl tell from 
his face, and | beheld a countenance whieh betrayed 
the ravages of satanic feelings.. Pale and ghastly, 
the intruder cast his sunken eyes around, ull they 
rested upon the sleeper; then a light passed over his 
features, and he drew up his commanding form with 
the dignity with which intense passion sometimes 
invests the most ordinary child of nature. Witha 
half-stifled, sardonie laugh, he grasped a glittering 
dagger, plunged it with dreadful force thrice in his 
victim’s bosom, uttered a deep groan, and covered 
his face with blood-streaming hands. 

‘©The base villain!” broke from my lips; ‘* the 
cowardly, craven assassin, How could nature create 
a monster so hideous?” 

‘It is true,” said the Genius, ‘that, in consum- 
mating his vengeance, he has violated the laws of 
heaven and earth, but you are ignorant of the induce- 
ments which have driven him to this fatal decd.” 

“No inducement,” [ exclaimed, shuddering, 
**could be sufficiently strong to excuse, for a mo- 
ment, such murderous hatred; only a heart deformed 

nature could prompt it.” 

The dreadful scene vanished, and the geniug also 
disappeared. I mourned over the iniquity of others, 
and rejoicing in my own humility and wisdom, went 
forth among my fellow-men. 

From some accidental cause, I made an individual, 
whom I had once loved, my deadly enemy. His bit- 
ter denunciations excited my pity and horror. My 
offers of explanation were received with haughty 
scorn. 

To one unused to the actual pressure and struggle 
of the world, whose hours have rolled on in silence 
and solitude, destitute of hardihood af mind and bodi- 
ly strength to.sustain him in the broils of men, and 
who amid the stil) places of nature, has imbibed a 
nervous fear of inflicting an injury,.and a horror of 
suffering an insult, there is a perfect wretchedness 
in the conviction, that his image and character are 
associated in the mind of another with contempt, 
hatred, and revenge. Wild dreams startled me trom 
my midnight slumber.into a wakefulness, clear, and! 
dreadful, and the flashing eyes of my unrelenting foe, 
as [ had last beheld them, seemect to glare upon me, 
and the thought of his hate filled my mind, as if there 
were no other objecttothink on. In all my subsequent 

lans he crossed me with a marked design of etfeet- 
ing my ruin. The few frients, in whose society 1 
seek relaxation and pleasure, were poisoned against 
me; and at length my burning cheek anid throbbing 
pulse betrayed my full capacity for angry passion. 

We met again. It wasin a scene of mirth, fashion, 
and pleasure. Again those scornful eyes flashed upon 
me, and the curling lip breathed defiance. 

Now my whole character was changed. Ino more 
pitied his error, and sedulously endeavoured to sooth 
hisirritation. ‘The calmness of philosophy, the lofty 
pride of virtue, the cool superiority of wisdom, were 
gone. Hitherto my mind had sleptlike the tranquil 
summer sea. Now it swelled like the same element, 
when the spirit of the tempest heaves and darkens 
its turgid billows. A witty sarcasm cut me to thé 
soul, . The laugh of ridicule rung hideously in my 
ears. I attempted to speak, but my.parehed lips 
were glued together. A gentle girl hung on my 
arm. 4 had. been half bewildered in the dreamy 
happiness of her gaze, when this intruding fiend 
struck me with the curse of demoniae passions. ‘To 
roake his insuit to me more broad, open, and in- 
tolerable, he passed his hand roughly through her 


and, reckless of consequences, I aimed a blow at his 
temple. His superior skill and strength easily baf- 
fled my efforts, and the next moment I was pros- 
trated and trampled on. My giddy brain retained 
no other impression. Shame had stung me like an 
adder—nay, witha thousand times the reptile’s dead- 
ly venom; for the fang which had wounded me could 
not be withdrawn, but clung, deep and rankling, in 
my bosom. ‘The burning, unquenchable thirst for 
revenge had gone into the depths of my soul. It not 
only mastered my mind, it absorbed it. I had no 
other design—no other hope. The innumerable 
charms of nature, which once thrilled me with per- 
ceptions of exquisite beauty, the flashing midnight 
stars, and orient moon—the green light of woods— 
the voice of birds and waters, no longer brought 
tranquillity to my troubled soul. I trampled on the 
gentle flowers, over which Eonce bent in admiration. 
1 turned away, sickened, from the pencilled colour- 
ings of the early day; and, though I moved in crowds 
silenily, and seemed calm, my forced mirth resem- 
bled verdure on the side of a voleano, while the dis- 
cordant elements of destruction are burning in its 
bosom. 

One turbulent night L left my pillow, and rushed 
through: the tempests with uncovered head, reckless 
whither my hasty stepsled me. Lreached the ocean 
beach. The blackness of the grave was over all na- 
ture. Furious billows shook the shore, streaks of 
lightning rent the vault of heaven, and crashes of 
deep thunder threatened universal ruin. 

‘*Storms are around me,” I said, **and in me; 
wherefore should one he more unlawful than the 
other? If one bestows upon me a kindness, I never 
forget it; why should I not remember injury and in- 
sult. There is a lesson in these crashing clouds. 
Children of the same nature which has roused the 
conflict in my own heart, peal on, and be a fitting 
knell for the tate of my mortal foe. A joy, like the 
swift and fierce lightning, announced my bloody re- 
solution. I rushed, as in a dream, to his dwelling. 
I felt not the earth on which I trod. It seemed as 
if evil demons had lent their invisible wings, had 
cleared away every obstacle, and placed me over my 
enemy. He was reposing, like the other, in a 
dimly lighted chamber. A beautitul boy with golden 
hair rested his rosy cheek upon his, as if a honey- 
kiss had ushered in their gentle dreams of love. 
The sightof an innocent and beautiful child is, of all 
others in creation, most strongly contrasted with 
wickedness and wild passion, and appeals most 
sweetly and forcibly tc the heart. A feeling of ten- 
derness erept into my bosom. It was but for a mo- 
ment. [remembered the degradation I had suffered, 
and tearing the lovely infant from its resting-place, 
L raised my dagger, when a strain of the softest and 
most delicious music ever heard by mortal arrested 
my mind, My arm remained uplifted in the air, 
held by some superior power. I struggled in vain 
to speak, to move, to breathe, when, as I uttered a 
groan of anguish, the whole scene disappeared. I 
tound myself alone in my apartment. The fire gave 
a cheertul light, and the Little Genius.stood betore 
me. 

‘* Beware,” he said, “how you repose too much 
confidence in your own wisdom. If heaven has 
blessed you with a peaceful life, be grateful, not 
proud. Crimes should be punished, but eriminals 
pitied. Many a man, after a life of pleasure, lays 
his aged head in an honoured grave, whom acciden- 
tal circumstances might have sacrificed on the seaf- 
fold. Observe with moderation, the wouderful and 
varying consequerces of evil passions in others; but 
remember that you are not so much elevated above 
your fellow-ereatures as to be free from their temp- 
tutions, and sheltered from their dangers.”—WV, 
Mirrer. 


EXTRACTS 
From lute Engitsh papers received at this office. 


Sir E. Temple, in his travels in Peru, gives the 
following description of a favourite dish, carne con 
cuero—‘* We sat down, sixteen persons, toa most 
excellentdinner. Among the numerous dishes that 
burthened the table, the most remarkable was an 
enormous mass of carne con cuero, (meat in the 
hide.) It had the appearance of a singed calf served 
up whole, and theretore, by a person unacquainted 
with its merits, it could not be supposed to pre- 
sent a pleasing or prepossessing mien. Butthe mo- 
ment the monstrous dish was laid upon the table by 
the united exertions of two attendants, I observed 
the eyes of each guest expand with delight, and every 
countenance shine with a smile of welcome, as at the 
introduction: of some well-known agreeable friend, 
from whose mirth-inspiring talents all were prepared 
to receive entertainment. General Fernandes, by 
the courteous laws of precedence, was the first to put 
to the test the skill of the carver, whose dexterity 
proved him to be no novice in the subject before 
him. It was gratifying to see the position taken up 
by the General, anf the laudable impatience with 
which he waned to attack: boldly sitting upon his 
chair, showing an imposing front, with each wing, 
that is, each hand, firmly posted on the table, the 
knife grasped in one, the fork in the other, erect as 
halberts—with a well-chosen distance between, de- 
signed to reeeive that upon which he was prepared 
to charge with the avidity of a Mohawk. He had 
not long to endure this painful state of suspense: arn- 
ple employment, to his very heart’s content, was 
given to him with all possible speed. ‘Qua bocado 
tan was pronounced 


ringlets. An electric fire ran through my frame; 


with the fore:ble_emphasis of a full.mouth at every | 


mouthful. The honour of precedence was next. con- 
ceded to me, when I soon ascertained beyond ail 
manner of doubt the truth of Lord Chesterfield’s 
simile, that, ‘ the proof of the pudding is the eating 
of it,’ and also proved that the General was a man of 
honour, above flattery, and had spoken nothing but 
the truth in his laudatory ejaculations—*‘ W hat a sa- 
voury bit!—delicious!—superlatively rich !’—which 
‘nobody can deny’ who has the good fortune to taste 
carne con cuero. This favourite luxury, peculiar, | 
believe, to South America, is thus described in 
‘Miller’s Memoirs.’"—‘The moment a bullock is 
killed, that flesh on each side of the spine, begin- 
ning at the rump, is cut out with enough of the hide 
to meet or lap over, so as to prevent the juices from 
escaping; it is then covered with embers, and roasted 
like a potato.’ [visa dish deserving a first rank in 
the eminently distinguished pages of the Almanach 
des Gourmands.”’ 

Of all the curiosities in the east, the petrifactions 


in the vicinity of the village of ‘l'revycary, near Pon-- 


dicherry, are the most interesting aud exwaordinary. 
‘There being no shelter for Europeans in the neigh- 
bourhood, it is necessary to pitch tents neara small pa- 
goda, on ground somewhat above the level of the plain. 
This building is evidently of great antiquity, though 
it possesses no beauty or attraction at present; but 
close to it are several rude rocky hillocks, which, 
on a near approach, prove to be of a circular form, 
and hollow in the centre, resembling the craters of 
voleanoes. These craters are all more or less choked 
up with weeds and bushes, so that we cannot pene- 
trate to the bottom, but they do not appear to be of 
any great depth; but still, considering them in that 
light, the wonder is the greater, to find the surface 
covered with large fragments of petrified wood, in- 
stead of coals and lava. On a near examination, the 
soil of these cavities prove to be a whitish and loose 
sand: and that of the exterior surface a compound 
of sand and clay, completely transformed to stone; 
extremely porous, and perforated in a thousand 
places, like rocks under water in a stream, with 
enormous masses of trees of various forms and de- 
scriptions, some of which are actually buried in 
them, and others scattered about, as if they had been 
thrown down by some sudden eruption of nature, 
and broken by the fall. Masses of the petrified 
wood being cut out, into various ornaments, and 
highly polished, very much resemble Scotch peb- 
bles, and are much in fashion as a novelty, It is 
probable that, when formerly flourishing and planted 
with trees, the ground on which these hillocks now 
stand, was inundated by a sudden flood, many cen- 
turies back; and after continuing under water for 
several hundred years, was as suddenly dried up 
again-by some volcanic eruption, and lett in the state 
in which, with little alteration, they ow appear; for 
all the lapidaries in the East, uniting together, could 
not clear the ground of those fragments, which would 
most likely require athousand wagons to remove to 
any distance.—Welsh’s Reminiscences. 

The Seasons.—One main source of the universal 
popularity of Thompson’s great poem is to be found 
in its subject, which is a matter of interest to every 
elass of mankind. Had the poetical talent of the au- 
thor, splendid as it is, been employed on another 
theme, the work might not have been so consecrated 
by fame. But there are minute features in Nature 
which, equally with those of a gyand kind, are in- 
teresting to the observer, but which could not fidy 
be described in the pomp of blank verse; and much 
of delightful matter istherefore left to the prose wri- 
ter. ‘his conviction, probably, has induced those 
amiable companions in life and literature, William 
and Mary Howitt, to chronicle all the natural fea- 
tures. of our English monthsin a work pleasantly de- 
signated, “ ‘The Book of the Seasons,” now on the 
eve of appearance. 

The Sporting Baronet.—A Baronet well known in 
the sporting world has, we hear, made ‘* the turf” 
the subject of a novel, which will appear immediate- 
ly. ‘The writer is known by those towhom he has 
confided his plan, to have pledged himself to intro- 
duce no one incident in his work which is not abso- 
lutely true, inasmuch as in facts, connected with 
jockeyship, more extraordinary things have recently 
arisenthan eould have been invented by any imagina- 
tion, however fertile. But though the turf will be 
the principal theme of the volumes, other matters 
connected with the life of a **man about town” are 
treated of incidentally, such for example as the vices 
of the **hells”—the knavery of the ring— the extra- 
vagances of favourite actresses, Opera-dancers, &c. 

Abolition of Suttees at Bombay.—We observe with 
satisfaction trom the Bombay papers, that the Gov- 
ernment of that Presidency has made it culpable 
homicide to aid a Hindoo widow in immolating her- 
self after the death of her husband. It seems pro- 
bable that this enactment will be sufficient to prevent 
the practice, and as the Madras Government had 
previously followed the example of Bengal, there is 
now no part of British India where this crime canbe 
again perpetrated withimpunity.—Jndia Gazette. 

The theatre at Algiers will be opened towards the 
end of January. The saloon is built at the. expense 
ofthe Gevernment, which grants, besides, an annual 
sum of 90,000 franes.- By a very strange clause it 
is- stipulated, they say, that the Italian Opera only 
shall he presented. Weare assured that the French 
manager has received offersfrom respectab!e Moors 
of the country, who are disposed to-ratse among thein 
funds for this andertaking. Civilization makes 
rapid progress under the administration of Genera! 
Clausele It ‘was not expected to sce s0 many Arabs 
Gireetors of the theatee. They are disposed to tre- 


quent it, for, in compliance with their wishes, a row 
of boxes with gratings and curtains will be exclusive- 
ly reserved for the Moorish and Turkish ladies who 
may wish to see without being seen.—French paper. 

Prussia, for every 80 inhabitants, has always one 
man under arms; Austria has one soldier for 118 in- 
habitants; France one for 142; England one for 229. 
Iu Russia, for every 57 inhabitants one carries arms, 
and every Russian must be a soldier at 24 years. 

A few days ago, as Mr. Joseph Ashby was taking 
down an old stone wall, ina field behind Bradtield 
Church, near Bailey-hill, Sheffield, he found several 
silver coins of Edward the Sixth, James the First, 
and Charles the First, the whole of which were ina 
high state of preservation. ‘I'wo crowns of the reign 
of Charles I., of the date of 1640, were found last 
week at Crooke’s Moor. A short time ago a coin, 
ina high state of perfection, of the reign of Edward 
I. was found at Woodseats.—Shefield Iris. 

Diamond Microscope.—Of all the various sub- 
stances furnished by nature or art, the diamond 
seems most pre-eminently calculated to form small 
deep lenses tor single microscopes, possessing a most 
enormous refractive power, combined with a low: 
dispersive one, together with a very little longitudi-- 
nal aberration. Mr. A. Pritchard, No. 18 Picket 
street, Strand, has succeeded in forming a very thin 
double convex lens, of the finest water. Its polish 
is very beautiful, and by its strong reflective power at 
once shows the peculiar and invulnerable material of 
which it consists; while the large angle of aperture 
which it bears, attests the faintness of its spherical 
chromatic aberration. It appears from experiment 
that though the refractive power of different stones - 
varies considerably, if a diamond and a piece of plate 
glass are ground in tools of the same figure and ra- 
dius, the magnifying power of the former will sur- 
pass that of thelatter as 8 to 3, so that if the power of 
the glass microscope should be 24, that of the dia- 
mond will be 64! What a lift does this give in the 
construction of deep single microscopes.—/Vew 
Monthly Magazine. 

Siege of Zaragoza.—The streets were barricadoed 
and entrenched; every strong building was fortified; 
the doors and windows of private houses were built 
up, and the whole front of them pierced with loop- 
holes. The people gave themselves and all they 
possessed to the war. The population was one vast 
garrison, and the ‘‘city was all fortress,” even the 
women were regularly enrolled in companies to 
serve the sick and to aid the combatants. The 
countess Burita, a lady most feminine in person and 
most heroic in heart, commanded these devoted fe- 
males, Long after the walls of Zaragoza fell, the 
city resisted. ‘The stern contest was continued from 
street to street and from house to house. In vault 
and cellar, on balcony and im chamber, the deadly 
war was waged without any intermission, By the 
slow and sure process of the mine, the assailants 
worked their terrific path, and daily explosions tok 
loudly of their onward way. Meantime the bom- 
bardment was fierce and constant, and the fighting 
incessant. Every house was a post; the crash of fall- 
ing buildings was continual, ‘Three thousand pounds 
of powder were placed beneath the University, and 
with a direful explosion the once peaceful building 
fell. While the struggle was yet fierce and alive, 
came pestilence into those vaults and cellars where 
the aged and the women and children lay sheltered 
from the storm. of shells. ‘They sickened in vast 
numbers, and died where they lay. ‘The survivors 
left them in their tombs; or, if charitable hands car- 
ried the corpses out to the door of some ruined 
ehurch, there they lay unburied, in large and fearful 
companies, of shapes that rotted and dissolved, The 
bones of more than 40,000 persons of every age and 
scx, Jay all about, above and below the earth, horri- 
ble to the hasty tread. Some 12,000 sickly ant fee- 
ble men survived to lay down those arms which they 
could scarcely support.—{ Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Li- 
brary.—Memoirs of Wellington. 

Rachel’s ‘Tomb.—** Whose is that simple monu- 
ment afar off,” asked the lady, ‘‘ if-it be a memorial 
of the dead that stands alone in the plain at some 
distance?” ‘* This simple tomb,” said the Arme- 
nian, ‘* for such it is, was not reared by Christian 
hands, but by those of their Saracen foe. You look 
on it withdeep interest,” he continued, while his 
own eyes were fixed intensely on the sweet and me- 
lancholy: features of the youthful woman; * it tells, 
far move impressively than the proudest sepulchre, 
that in the wilderness sleeps the beautiful wife, the 
devoted mother, who had made exile, sorrow, and 
oppression dear to the banished man. ‘The Saracen 
puuses in the wild, to kneel besice it; the Arab for- 
gets his fierceness there and the memory and the love 
of Rachel are remembered, while the very fragments 
of cities have perished arcund.”—[Exiles of Pales- 


tine. 

‘dedicat Kno-wledze.—The loose, immethodieal, 
and unphilosophie manner in which this branch of 
education has been, and is too often taught, is one of 
the leading obstacles which have checked its progress 
towards the completeness of ascience. ‘The odser- 
ver of a few facts, the physician of a few patients, as- 
suming the importance of philosophers, 8000 Weary 
with tardy and laborious investigations, and find it 
an undertaking of more easy accomplishment to 
gness at and grveralize upon subjects which require 
much time and talent to investigate; and the exeited 
theorist, whuse untutored ingenuity wanders at large 
over the expanded regions of speculation aud con- 
jeeture, fancies he can solve, by au hypothesis, pro- . 
blems which the most inductive inquiry has failed to 


unravel, and reveal truths, by the wand of a poetic 
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magic, which had fain for ages undiscovered in the 
well. Hence does it happen, that more discoveries 
are often made during one year, in medicine, than 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


As the vine, which has long twined its graceful | 
foliage around the oak, and been lified by it into 
sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the 


These, and the everlasting hills, 
Bore witness that wild night; 
Before them rose th’ avenger’s soul, 


And seek, in regions wild and wide, 
The freedom, in his own, denied. 
Or, patriot like, that would not boast, 


the labours of two centuries can consign to oblivion. | thunderbolt, cling around it with caressing tendrils, In crush’d affection’s might. The solace, to his country lost, 
ie The tedious process ef watching attentively, compa- | and bind up its shattered boughs, so it is beautifully The stars, the searching stars of hea And the fierce, unequal strife, 
7: ) ring cautiously, and inferring slowly, is badly calcu- | ordered by Provitlence, that woman, who isthe mere With keen looks would upbraid, _ The last sad struggle, where the brave 
ie ¢ lated for an enterprising speculator, whu cultivates | dependent ornament of man in his happier hours, If from my heart the fiery vow, Die with the land they may not save, 
} his profession as the mechanic does his trade, and | should be his stay and solace, winding herself into Sear’d on it then, could fade. Yield in the common cause, his life. . 


whose zenith of ambition is accumulation of wealth | the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly support- 
or the acquisition of friends. A few months spentin | ing the drooping head, and binding up the broken 
hearing a few lectures; as much study endured as is | heart. Se 
indispensable toescape public censure before atrifling | Nothing more clearly indicates rank and educa- 
ordeal; and as much money paid ascan procurea few | tion, than evenness of temper and a constant desire 
manuals, and secure the entree to the prescribed | to please. 
round of classes, are deemed by most students, aye, 
and by most parents too, « sufficient preparative for 
the exercise of one of the most recondite and respon- 
sible professions to which an enlightened mind can 
be devoted! ‘The effects of such a jejune system of 
education have been a long time felt, but are only 
beginning to appear. Now that philosophy has 
overstepped the walls of chartered schools and se- 
uestered colleges, and walks abroad in open day 
rough every class and section of society; now that 
the human understanding will be no longer tram- 
melled within the fetters of prejudice, and will not 
submit tothe unsupported authority of imposing ti- 
tles and more imposing privileges, the consequences 
of such a wretched system of medical instruction can- 
not now remain unnoticed by the public, should even 
the faculty still feel inclined to encourage it. Our 
surgeons and physicansmust cease to make merchan- 
dise of physic; medicine must be taught and studied 
as an inductive science rather than as a mysterious 
medley of antiquated jargon; and disease must be 
studied and treated more in the spirit of enlightened 
eee than with the mercenary views of a 
ireling druggist.— Quain’s Lectures on Physiology. 
Advantages of the Middle Stations in Society.— 


Such are the tears, by fortune riven, 
From souls like Kosciusko, given—_ 
Not woman’s offering, weakness all, 
That loaths, yet drinks its cup of gall, 
And downward, step by step, to save, 
Sinks from the captive to the slave; 
Then, when the dregs of life are run, 
And through its foul and fell degrees, 
Drained to its vilest, bitterest lees, 
Weep for the deeds they might have done. 


have no cause !—Go, ask the streams 

That by my paths have swept, 

The red waves that unstain’d were born— 
How hath my faith been kept? 


And other eyes are on my soul, 
That never, never close, 
The sad, sweet glances of the lost— 
They leave me no repose. 
Haunting my night-watch ’midst the rocks, 
And by the torrent’s foam, 
Through the dark-rolling mists they shine, 
Full, full of love and home! 
Alas! the mountain eagle’s heart, 
When — may yet find rest; 
Scorning the place made desolate, 
He seeks another nest. 
But l—your soft looks wake the thirst | 
_ ‘Phat wins no quenching rain; - 
_ Ye.drive me back, my’ beautiful! 
Lo the stormy fight again! 


LACONICS.—Increase of knowledge is a victory 
over idleness. And the beauty of knowledge isrec- 
titude of conduct. 

Curtail thy sleep, and increase thy knowledge; he 
who knows the value of his object despises the pain 
it may cost him. ‘ 

Poetry.—The study of poetry has been to me its 
own exceeding great reward; it has soothed my af- 
flictions; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments, 
it has given me (or at least strengthened in me) the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and the beauti- 
ful in all that meets and surrounds me.— Coleridge. | 

The creditor, whose appearance gladdens 
heart of a debtor, may hold his head in sunbeams and 
his foot on storms.— Lavater. 

Conversation.—It is a secret kaown but to few, 
yet of no small use in the conduetof life, that when 
you fall into a man’s conversation; the first thing you 
should consider is, whether he a greater inclina- 
tion to hear you, or that you should hear him. ~ 

Delays are sometimes more _ than direct 
injustice. 


MARRIED, 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. T. H. Skinner, Mr, 
Curwen Sroppart, to Miss Marcarer, daughter 
of Mr. Gideon Cox, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Demme, Cuartes Epwarp Preirrer, Esq. to Miss 
Rosina Neumann, daughter of Conrad Neumann, 
Esq. all of this city. 

the 26th ult. by the Rev. M. Brown, D. D. 
Richarp Henry Ranson, of Virginia, to Miss 
Jutian Avueusta Desaven, daughter of Peter De- 
haven, Esq. of Canonsburg, formerly of the city of 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday ern,” the 17th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Winchester, Mr. M. V. Baxenr, to Caroxing, 
daughter of the late Joshua Shaw, deceased. 

In ee on the 16th, by the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liamson, Mr. Joan Dunnam, Jr. of Woodbury, to 
Miss Craninpa Lawson, of Philadelphia. 


From the\New England Weekly Review. 
THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 
‘© Away from ‘the ruin—obh hurry ye on, | 
While the sword of the Angel yet slumbersundrawn! 
Away from the doomed and deserted of God— > 
Away, for the Spoiler is rushing abroad!” 


“| _ | The warning was spoken—the righteous had 


SELECT. POBFRY. 


ne 
= | And the proud ones of Sodom were feasting one— 


. All gay was the: banquet—the revel was lon On Sunday evening, 2Uth inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
weeds With the pouring of wine;aad the breathing of song. Helfensine, Mr Jou B. Lavcu, to Miss Manta 
of the book in which it is contained. The eligibility : *T was an evening of beauty—the air was perfume— | ENEY, ali of this city. 

of the middle station of life is become almost pro- THE LAST SONGS BAPPHO. The earth was all greenness—the trees were all ee 

verbial, and is the conclusion which a candid inquiry BY MRS. HEMARG. bloom; DIED; 


can hardly fail to lead to; and that either upon the 
renee and moral views on which Agur founds his 

reference, or in regard to mere physical enjoy ments. 

hat it is preferable to a state of poverty, none will 
be found to question; that it is preferable to a state 
of great affluence is, a doctrine that will not be re- 
lished by the ambitious and worldly-minded. But 
the philosopher, who considers the .tempt:tions to 
indolence and dissipation which affluence affords, and 
which are so seldom effectually resisted, and that 
want of relish for social and innocent enjoyments 


And softly the-delicate viol was heard, 

Like the murmur of love, or the notes of a bird, 
And beattiful creatures moved down in the dance, 
With the magic of motion—the sunshine of glance; 
es And white arms wreathed lightly, and tresses fell 


Sound on, thou dark unslum 
My dirge is in thy moan; 

My spirit finds response in th 

To its own ceaseless cry—** Alone, 
Yet send me back one other w 

Ye tones that never cease! ~ 

Oh! let your hidden leaves bes 

And say, deep waters! can you gj 

Away !—my weary soul hath 
In vain one echoing sigh, 


ng sea! On the 17th inst. after a long and tedious illness, 
¥ which he bore with christian fortitude, Mr. Wa. 
Dyer, aged 80, on the day. of his decease. 

On Thursday, Mrs. Ancet G. Cones, aged 62 
years. | 

On Monday evening, 21st inst. in the 25th year of 
her age, Mrs. Mary M‘Catt, wife of Archibald 
M‘Call, Printer. 

On the 21st inst. Mrs. Estaer, wife of Thomas 
Crowell. 


free, 
As the plumage of birds from some tropical tree. 


And the shrine of the Idol was lighted on high, 
For the bending of knee, and the homage of eye; 
And the worship was blended with blasphemy’s 


On Tuesday evening, wifeof Geo 

ich ji One answer to consuming thought word, rge 
Agur’s In human breast—and will the wage reply? {And the wine-bibber scoffed at the name of the Wilcox, in the 30th year of her age. 
supplication. ‘This leads us to desire, that as large | Sound on, thou dark unslumbering sea! “4. Lord! “is AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 
a proportion of mankind as possible be placed in the Sound in thy pride of the thunder—the quaking of Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
middie station of life, neither very rich nor ve I ask not, alien world! from tha rth. | he J —— 
poor. Under this class several ptions of What my own kindred earth hath $till denied! Wo—wo—tothe worship, and wo the mirth!-— W. 
are comprehended; those who enjoy a moderate com- | And yet Lloyed that earth sowéll, The black sky wetieethere’s flame in theair— | ayinser, Williston, Chittenden co. ? 


petency from landed or other property; the greater 

rt of those engaged in commerce, or who gain a 
ivelihood by following the liberal professions; many | 
who are employed in manufactures, but who are 
occupied in superintending others rather than in 
manual labour. These persons are not idle, but 
their employments are not servile or incessant, and | 
they have leisure and opportunities for intellectual 
improvement. Though something is deducted, by 


The red arnvof vengeance is lifted and bare! 


With all its lovely things! © 
And the shrick of the dying rose wild where the 


Was it for this the 
On my rich lyre, and quench’d its living strings! song 
my feet! And the low tone of love had been whispered along, 
Since, broken even as they + ; For the fierce flames went lightly o’er palace and| New York.—Mr. Stoddart, No. 6, Courtland street, 
The onde whose music pata. them sweet, bower, NM. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Hath pour’d on desert sands its wealth away. Like the red tongues of demons, to blast atid devour! | Reckester. Isaac Platt, hen eae Nelson Hall, Pitts- 


‘ ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Yet glory’s light hath touch’d my name, Down—down, on the fallen, the red ruin rained, Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
the existence of this class, from the quantity of ma- The laurel wreath is mine— | And the reveller sank with his wine cup undrained— | Phillips, Sag Harjour. D. C. nee. aan Bar 
nual labour performed te by | With a worn heart, a weary frame, Mhe foot of the dancerthe music’s loved thrill, ris, Balistown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
their exertion in superior occupations, from which | O! restless Deep! I come to maké them thine! * | And the shout and the laughter grew suddenly still: 


Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
ewarnk. 
at all cannot:ant} ‘Give to that thet The Jast throb of anguish was fearfully given— Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
ought not to be in the mide station. Such equality, Place in thy darkest hold! : Ca last eye glared forth in its moet, on Heaven’ hill, PM. Cleargela ai ae Bane, 
were it practicable, which it is not, im civilized so- Bury my anguish, my renown, A = groan of horror Plata? Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Lar 
ciety, would be subversive of social order and hap- With hidden wreeks, lost. gems, and wasted gold! & Gan, 
— mbria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star; Gettysburg. 
PASSAGES. | They wait thes ti the Guict nest— M., Head of fras. 
We should not so often at complaints of the 4nd I—unsought, unwateh’d for--I too come! 
inconsistency and falseness of friends, if the world in ih fortign service, shed tears upon hearing the name 
neral were more cautious than usually are in 1, of Kosciusko uttered. 
orming connexions of this kind. Were to make) 1.5, boundless love, this fiery thought— -}¢ ‘They wept to hear the hero’s name— 


Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick ev. J. P. Bell, Port Tobacco, 

trial of any person’s qualifications for a union of so | : a eit : 

‘much is no part of his conduct Alone, come! O! give me peace, dark sea: Qh, could they weep to emulate, 


Massachusetts.—R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor ef the | 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethlchem, 


KOSCIUSKO—a FraGMENT. 


The following lines were written on reading, in 
Mooré’s Life of Byron, that éertain Polish officers, 


Charles co. 
Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville. 


James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. 


= 


would sooner single out, than to observe him in his 
resentments. And this not upon the maxim fre- 
quently advanced, ‘‘that the best friends make the | 
bitterest enemies;” but on the contrary, because I 
am persuaded that he who is capable of being a bit- 
ter enemy can tiever possess the necessary virtues 
that constitute a true friend. ; 

Nothing requires more judgment than the bestowal 
of confidenee and charity; if the reeipients are un- 
worthy, we ave betrayed in the one case, and abused 
in the other. 

Human virtue is like the dying dolphin, exhibit- 
ing its most beautiful colours in distress. 

Woman lost Paradise to make man wise; he de- 
serves Purgatory ifhe makes her wretehed. 

A rugged countenance often conceals the warmest 
heart; as the riehest pearl sleeps in the roughest 
shell. 

Atheism is folly, and Atheists are the 
fools in nature; for they see there isa world that could 
not make itself, and yet they will not own there is a 

God that made it. . 

“J was charmed,” says Lord Oxford, “‘with the 
answer of a poor man in bedlam, who was insulted 
by wn apprentice, because he would not tell him why 
he was confined. The unhappy creature at last said, 
‘Because God Almighty deprived me of a blessing 


test | 


which you never had.’ ” 


THE GUERILLA LEADER'S vow. 


All my pretty ones: 
Did you say all? 
x * * * * 


Let us make medicine of this great revenge, 
‘To cure this deadly grief! 


My battle-vow !—no minster walls 
Gave back the burning word, 

Nor cross nor shrine the low deep tone 
Of smother’d vengeance heard; 

But the ashes of a ruin’d home 
ThrilP'd, as it sternly rose 


With the mingling voice of blood that shook _ 


The miduight’s dark repose. 

I breathed it not o’er kingly tombs, 
But where my children lay, 

And the startled vulture, at my step, 
Soar’d from their precious clay. 

i stood amidst my dead alone— 
I kiss’d their lips—I pour’d, 

In the strong silence of that hour, 
My spirit on my sword. 

The roof-tree fall’n, the smouldering floor, 
The blacken’d threshold-stone, 


The bright hair torn, and soil’d with blood, 


Whose fountain was my own; 


acheth:. 


His bosom’s strength, his spirit’s aim, 
And they might well become his fate, 
eir tears were worthy of his fame. 
But tears were worse than toys, unless 
‘They roused the spirit of success, 
And woke at once the patriot’s mood, 
Defeated—never yet subdued— 

Which weeps not oft, but when in vain 

It strives to snap his country’s chain— 
And then, its tears are tears of blood! 
‘Tears from the deep heart’s deepest source, 
‘The parent of a mightier foree; 
‘Then vain complaint or puling ery, 

That still can feel, but dare not fight— 

Though all its country bleeds in sight, 
Its fierce and fatal destiny. 

They wept the exile’s fate and fame, 

Ah, could they but as proudly aim, 

His fame would woo them on to strike, 

And they would ask his fate alike. 

But false the pity which would shed 

A tear on Kosciusko’s head— 

Retter, if tempted in its course, 


By pride, by envy, by remorse, 


By any sentiment, but this 

Of pity, on a fate like his! 

His spirit, if alive, would dare, 
A fortune, like his own, te share; 
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